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THE SNOWDROP IN THE SNOW. 


BY BYDNEY YENDYS. 


0 full of Faith! The Earth is rock,—the Heaven 
The dome of a great palace all of ice, 4 
Russ-built. Dull light distils through frozen skies 
Thickened and gross. Cold Fancy droops her wing, 
And cannot range. In winding sheets of snow 

Lies every thought of any pleasant thing. 

I have forgotten the green earth ; my soul 
Setowerell and lost to every summer hope, 

Sad sitteth on an iceberg at the Pole ; 

My beart assumes the landscape of mine eyes 
Moveless and white, chill blanched with hoarest rime ; 
The Sun himself is heavy and lacks cheer 

Or on the eastern hill or western slope ; 

The world without seems far and long ago; 

To silent woods stark famished winds have driven 
The last lean robin—gibbering winds of fear ! 

Thou only darest to believe in spring, 

Thou only smilest, Lady of the Time! 


Even as the stars come up out of thé sea 

Thou risest from the Earth. How is it down 

In the dark depths? Should I delve there, O Flower 
For beauty? Shall I find the Summer there 

Met manifold, as in an ark of peace? 

And Thou, a lone white Dove art thou sent forth 
Upon the winter deluge? It shall cease, 

But not for thee—pierced by the ruthless North 
And spent with the Evangel. In what hour 

The flood abates thou wilt have closed thy wings 
For ever. When the happy living things 

Of the old world come forth upon the new 

I know my heart shall miss thee; and the dew 
Of summer twilights shall shed tears for me 
—Tears liker thee, ah, erent than mine own— 
Upon thy vestal grave, O vainly fair ! 


Thou should’st have noble destiny, who, like 
A Prophet, art shut out from kind and kin? . 
Who on the winter silence comest in 

A still small voice. Pale Hermit of the Year, 
Flower of the Wilderness! oh, not for thee 
The jocund playmates of the maiden spring. 
For when she danceth forth with cymballed feet, 
Waking a-sudden with great welcoming, 

Each calling each, ry | burst from hill to dell 
In answering music ut thou art a bell 

A passing bell, snow-muffled, dim and sweet. 


As is the Poet to his fellow-men, 
So mid thy drifting snows, O Snow-drop, Thou. 
Gifted, in sooth, beyond them, but no less 
Asnow-drop. And thou shalt complete his lot 
And bloom as fair as now when they are not. 
Thou art the wonder of the seasons, O 
First-born of Beauty. As the Angel near 
Gazed on that first of living things which, when 
The blast that ruled since Chaos o’er the sere 
Leaves of primeval Palms did sweep the plain, 
Clung to the new-made sod and would not drive, 
So gaze I upon thce amid the reign 
Of Winter. And because thou livest, I live. 
And art thou happy in thy loneliness ? 
Oh couldst thou hear the shouting of the floods, 
Oh couldst thou know the stir among the trees 
When—as the herald-voice of breeze on breeze 
Proclaims the marriage pageant of the Spring 
Advancing from the South—each hurries on 
His wedding-garment, and the love chimes ring 
Thro’ nuptial valleys! No, serene and lone, 
I will not flush thy cheek with joys like these. 
Songs for the rosy morning; at grey prime 
To hang the head and pray. Thou doest well. 
I will not tell thee of the bridal train. 
No; let thy Moonlight die before their day 
A Nun among the Maidens, thou and they. 
Each hath some fond sweet office that doth strike 
One of our trembling heart strings musical. 
Is not the hawthorn for the Queen of May? 
And cuckoo-flowers for whom the cuckoo’s voice 
Hails, liken answering sister to the woods? 
Is not the maiden blushing in the rose ? 
Shall not the babe and buttercup rejoice, 
Twins in one meadow? Are not violets all 
By name or nature for the breast of Dames ? 
For them the primrose, pale as star of prime, 
For them the wind-flower, trembling to a sigh, 
For them the dew stands in the eyes of day 
That blink in April on the daisied lea? 
Like them they flourish and like them they fade 
And live beloved and loving. But for thee— 
For such a bevy how art thou arrayed ; 
Flower of the Tempests? What hast thou with them ? 
Thou shalt be a pearl unto a diadem 
Which the Heavens jewel. They shall deck the brows 
Of joy and wither there, But thou shalt be 
artyr’s garland, Thou who, undismayed, 
© thy spring dreams art true amid the snows 
As he to better dreams amid the flames. 


EMMA AND EGINARD. 
A STORY OF THE DAYS OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


ParT THE Turrp. 


Charlemagne sat in his window, 
A-drinking early purl; 

Twelve barbers stood behind him, 
The royal wig to curl; 

Twelve paladins were kneeling 
Around him in a ring; 
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Twelve trumpeters were pealing 
At once, “‘ God save the King!” 

Twelve courtiers took their places, 
The royal jokes to praise ; 

To hand the royal braces, 
Or lace the royal stays. 


All of a sudden he starts from his chair ; 

The very wig-royal flew straight in the air, 
As he staggered and shouted, ** Good gracious! look there! 
Look, gentlemen, Loox !!” 


If the Exeter mail 

Had run over the tip of Beelzebub’s tail, 
Accidentally drunk and asleep on the rail, 

Not Nick the Satanic, 

In pain and in panic, : 
Had bounced up with symptoms so loud and galvanic, 
Or hurled such a broadside at stoker and Le ot 
As the furious Charlemagne at our poor Eginard ! 
And indeed, though a moralist, captious and slow, 
Might have fancied his expletives rather de trop ; 
Ani prayed bim, in nautical language, to “stow” 
Certain pithy imperatives ;—such a tableau 
As a talented daughter, full trot through the snow, 
With, perched on her shoulder, a dandy young beau, 
Was rather what Cockneys define as a * go!” 


The courtiers grew 
Excessively blue ; 
They didn’t know what upon earth to do. 
If pulling long faces, 
With frightful grimaces, 
Were anyway useful in keeping their places, 
Their’s were at least on a durable basis ; 
For they thumped their breasts and rolled their eyes, 
And filled the roof with their dismal cries; 
Nay, one was seen, 
His shrieks between, 
Indulging in anguish more deadly serene, 
For he buried his face in the tail of his coat, 
And stuffed his handkerchief down his throat ! 


Sharp thundered the King, 
** Ho, gentlemen, mp 
That parson pale and a penn’orth of string! 
Turn out the guard 
In the great court-yard, 
And bid breakfast wait till we’ve scragged Eginard ! 


. = * . * * * 


Charlemagne sat in his window, 
Still drinking early purl ; 
His daughter stood before him, 
Her hair was out of curl. 
Her downcast eyes were counting 
The tangled carpet-rushes ; 
The royal blood ran mounting 
Through her cheeks in crimson blushes. 
I would you had witnessed his majesty’s grin, 
As they kicked the blubbering chaplain in, 
His glowering scowl, 
As he said, with a growl, 
‘Good youth, don’t you see that it’s useless to howl ? 
What think you, my lords--shall we hang him or stick him, 
Or, first of all, set a strong fellow to lick him? 
How would your wisdoms advise us to slaughter 
The rascal that dares to make love to our daughter ?” 


Then the spiteful courtiers gladly 
Suggested sundry ways; 
All which would hurt him sadly, 
And bequeath to future days 
Strong hints for those who madly 
On a princess dared to gaze! 
They talked of needles, they talked of pins, 
Of singeing his whiskers and scraping his shins; 
Of a rack, to crack 
The small of his back; 
Of drowning him slowly, done up in a sack ; 
Of toasting him gently—of boiling him hard, 
Of a nice little fry with red pepper and lard ; 
Of a jolly Guy Fawkes in the tournament yard ! 
In short, how to pickle our poor Eginard, 
With anything like a respectful regard 
To his majesty’s taste, 
Which was cruelly chaste, 
Was a problem they couldn’t resolve in such haste. 
They couldn’t decide if a boil or a roast 
Would turn, in a way that would worry him most, 
A nice young curate into a ghost! 


Perchance you've watched a hungry bear, 
Snarling over a bone; 

If so, you may picture his majesty’s glare, 
And fancy his majesty’s tone ! 

For in thunder rolled his anger ; 
And the courtiers held their breath : 

Emma thought he meant to hang her, 
And she stood white as death: 

And her lover grew so funky, 
He couldn’t stand at all, 

But, like a clock-work monkey, 
Rolled gibbering round the hall! 


‘** Daughter mine, 
You’ve taken the shine 
Out of our highly respectable line ! ’ 

. You have! you've disgraced me.—I’m cursedly hurt. 

How could you—how dare you—go, vixen, and flirt 

With a beggar? he’s scarcely a tail to his shirt! 

Don’t answer! I see you intend to be pert. 

The shame and ‘the scandal ’twould only make worse, 

Or I’d send you together to church—in a hearse ! 

Now hear me and heed me :—we won't, in our ire, 

Roll out of the frying-pan into the fire; 

We musi act as a king—though we feel as a sire: 
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We pardon our daughter—for reasons of state : 
Toward our chaplain we bid the wrath-reyal abate : 
Our courtiers we rather advise to relate 
What they’ve seen of their tricks, 
If they’re anxious to “ fix,” 
A deuced long mile t’other side of the Styx, 
Where Paris ain’t half so well krown as Old Nick’s. 
And finally, girl, since you've chosen to carry him, 
We'll stand no more nonsense ; by jingo, you'll marry him!” 


Then, smiling, spoke the courtiers, 
° That stood before the King; 
** Though we talk’d of fire and tortures, 
We kpew they were n’t the thing! 
We knew your royal highness ; 
And we knew your bosom ran 
With the cream of human kindness 
For this excellent young man : 
And we only spoke in joking, 
So please you, gracious King, 
When we said we'd set him croakifig, 
Or any such like thing! 
May our chaplain wax and flourish! 
May he wear the scarlet hat! 
May the princess yearly nourish, 
A churchling fair and fat! 
May it ever be a lesson t/her, 
This blessed morning's fun ! 
Now how could we spqaak pleasanter 
Than what as how we’ve done? 
And, if any of us mention 
Her charming little whim, 
In traitorous intention, 
Or inwendo dim, 
Why, strike him off his pension, 
And strike his head off him! 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 





DREAMS. 

When we picture to ourselves a person lying in a state of profound 
i body slightly curved upon itself; the limbs relaxed; the 
7 ——- on its llow ; a eyelids prong A goto “aneagh te 

ink what strange ma 
brain of that: ; The events of his whole 
life may hurry past him in dim‘obscurity ; he may be revisited hy the 
dead ; he may be transported into regions he never before beheld ; and 
his ideas, visibly assuminggphantasmal shapes, may hover round him 
like shadows reflected from another and more spiritual state of exist- 
ence. ‘ 

Let us draw the curtains gently aside, and study the physiognomy 
of sleep. 

The eventepenee may, occasionally, be observed lighted up, as it were, 
from within by @ passing dream—its expression is frequently one of 
peculiar mildness and benignity; the breathing may be slow, but it is 
calm and uniform ; the pulse not so repid as in the waking state, but 
soft and regular ; the composure of the whole body may continue tran- 
celike and perfect. There is indeed, no sign of innocence more 
than the smile of a sleeping infant. But suddenly, this state of tran- 
quillity may be disturbed ; the dreamer changes his position and be- 
comes restless; he moans grievously—perhaps sobs—and tears may be 
observed glimmering underneath his eyelids ; his whole body now seems 
to be shaken by some inward convulsion; but presently, the strife 
abates ; the storm-cloud gradually passes ; he stretches his limbs, 
his eyes, and, as he awakes, daylight, in an instant, dispels the vision 

rhaps leaving not behind the faintest trace or recollection of a single 
incident which occurred in this mysterious state. 
. But what are dreams? Whence come they ? What do they portend ? 
Not man only, but all animals, it is presumed, dream, more or less, 
when they are asleep. Horses neigh and sometimes kick violently ; 
cows, when suckling their young calves, often utter piteous lowings; 
dogs bark in suppressed tones, and from the motions of their paws, ap- 

ar to fancy themselves in the field of the chase ; even frogs, particu- 

rly during the summer, croak loudly and discordantly until mid- 
night, and then retire, and become silent. Birds also dream ; and will 
sometimes, when frightened, fall from their roosting perch, or flutter 
about the cage, in evident alarm. A bullfinch, says Bechstein, belong- 
ing to a lady, was subject to very frightful dreams, which made it 
off its perch ; but no sooner did it hear the voice of its affectionate 
mistress than it became immediately tranquil and reascended its perch 
to sleep again. It is pretty certain that parrots dream. It is, indeed, 
® curious circumstance that the best way of teaching this bird to talk 
is to cover the cage over so as to darken it, and while he is going to 
sleep pronounce, audibly and slowly, the word he is to learn; if the 
winged pupil be a clever one, he will, upon the repetition of the lesson, 
in @ morning or two, in to repeat it. 

Upon the same principle, school-boys commit their tasks to memory 
by reading them over the last thing before they go to bed. It is to be 
remembered that during sleep the mind may not be wholly under 
eclipse ; for although some of its faculties—such as percepti: >, compari- 
son, judgment, and especially the will, may be suspended—others, (for 
example, Memory and Imagination), are often more active than in the 
waking state. But some persons, it is said, never dream. We are 
assured by Locke that he knew a gentleman who bad an excellent me- 
mory, yet could not recollect ever having dreamed until his ae: 
sixth year. Dr. Reid, for many years before his death, had no - 
lection of having ever dreamed. Dr. Elliotson also relates, # 
upon good authority, the case of a man who never dreamed until after 
he wt ey fever, in his fortieth year; and we ourselves know séveral 
persons who are not conscious of ever dreaming. Nevertheless, many 
contend that in all such cases dreams really occur, but that escape 
the recollection ; for they contend that it is impossible that the mind 
cannot, being an independent principle, ever be in a state of absolute 
rest. This is arguing within a very narrow circle. We must not for- 
get that the intimate alliance of the mind with the body, subjects it to 
its general laws; the ‘* heat-oppressed brain” requires rest to renew 
its energies, and the mind, of which it is the organ, in the meantime, 
may, as in profound sleep, remain perfeetly quiescent. The lids of the 
outward senses are closed ; a veil is drawn over the immaterial prin- 
ciple of our nature ; and mind and body alike, for a period, lie in a state 
of utter unconsciousness, 

Here, however, it may fairly be asked, how happens it that the same 
— will at one time remember, and, at another, forget his dreams ? 

his circumstance may, we conceive, thus be explained :— 

Those dreams which occur in very deep sleep, and in the early part 





of the night, are not so likely to be remembered as those which hap 
towards morning, when the sleep is less profound; hence the popcine 
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‘on that our morning dreams—whic’ are always best remembered— 
ee ieee to prove ae Then, again, the imagery of some dreams is 
more striking, and actually makes a deeper impression that the inci- 
dents of other dreams. We are told by Sir Humphrey Vavy, that, on 
one occasion, a dream was so strongly impressed upon his ve that even 
after he had risen and walked out, he could not be persuade of its unreal 
nature, until his friends convinced him of itsimpossibility. The effect 
of some dreams upon children is very remarkable; they are, it is be- 
lieved, more liable to dreams of terror than grown persons, which may 
be accounted for by their being more subject to a variety of internal 
complaints, such as teething, convulsions, derangement of the bowels, 
&c. ; added to which, their reasoning faculties are not as yet sufficient- 
ly developed to correct such erroneous impressions. Hence, sometimes, 
children appear, when they awake, bewildered and distressed, and re- 
main for a considerable period in a state of agitation almost resem- 
bling delirium, The incidents which are conceived in dreams are in- 
deed not unfrequently confounded by adults with real events ; hence, 
we often hear ple, in alluding to some doubtful circumstance, ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Well! if 1 be not true, 1 certainly must have dreamed it.” 
We confess we have ourselves been puzzled in this way ; the spell 
may be broken: but the impression made by the delusion still clings 
to us; its shadow is still thrown across our path. 

The question therefore recurs, what are Dreams? Whence do they 
arise? We believe that the ideas and emotions which take place in the 
dreaming state may be ascribed to atwo-fold origin. They may arise 
from certain bodily sensations, which may suggest particular trains of 
thought and feeling; or they may be derived from the operations or 
activity of the thinking principle itself; in which case they are purely 

. The celebrated Dr. James Gregory—whose premature death 
was a great loss to science—states, that having gone to bed with @ ves- 
sel of hot water at his feet, he dreamt of walking up the crater of Mount 
Bina, and felt the ground warm under him. e likewise, on another 
occasion, dreamt of spending a winter at Hudson’s Bay, and suffering 
much distress from intense frost; and found, when he awoke, that he 
had thrown off the bedclothes in his sleep, and exposed himself to cold. 
He had been reading, a few days before, a very particular account of 
this colony. The eminent metaphysician, Dr. Reid, relates of himself 
that the dressing of a blister, which he had applied to his head, be- 
coming ruffled, so as to produce pain, he dreamt that he had fallen into 
the hands of a party of North American Indians, who were scalping 
him. These were dreams suggested by sensations which were convey- 
éd from the surface of the body, through the nerves, until a corres- 

ding impression was produced on the mind. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, very strong impressions received during the day may modify and 
very materially influence the character of our dreams at night. Dr. 
Beattie states that once, after riding thirty miles ina very high wind, 
he passed a night of dreams which were so terrible, that he found it 
expedient to keep himself awake, that he might no longer be tormented 
with them. ‘‘ HadI been superstitious,” he observes, ‘‘ I should have 
thought that somegisaster was impending ; but it occurred to me that 
the tempestuous weather I had encountered the preceding day might be 
the cause of all these horrors.” Other and less obvious causes are in 
constant operation. A change in the weather—in the electrical state 
of the atmosphere—and its barometrical pressure—the temperature of 
the bed-room—arrangements of the bed-furniture—the adjustment of 
the bed-clothes—nay, the position of the sleeper, particularly if he 
cramp @ foot or benumb an arm, will at once affect the entire concate- 
nation and issue of his dreams. 

Furthermore. Impressions*may be made on the mind during sleep, 
by speaking gently to a person, or even whispering inthe ear. We 
ourselves, when in Italy, could on one occasion trace the origin of a 
very remarkable dream to our haying heard, in an obscure and half- 
conscious manner, during sleep, the noise of people in the streets on 
All Souls’-night, invoking alms for the dead. r. Beattie knew a man 
in whom any kind of dream could be produced if his friends, gently ad- 
dressing him, afforded the subject-matter for his ideas. Equally cu 
rious is the circumstance that dreams may be produced by whispering 
in the ear. A case of this description is recorded by Dr. Aber- 
erombie:— — 

“ An officer, whose susceptibility of having his dreams thus conjured 

him, was so remarkable that his friends could produce any kind 
of dream they pleased, by softly whispering in his ear, especially if this 
were done by one with whose voice he was familiar, is companions 
were in the constant habit of amusing themselves at his expense. On 
one occasion they conducted him through éhe whole progress of a quar- 
rel, which ended in a duel; and when the parties were supposed to 
meet, a pistol was put into his hand, which 4 Oy off in his sleep, and 
was awakened by the report. On another, hey found him asleep on 
the top of a locker or bunker in the cabin, when, by whispering, they 
made him believe he had fallen overboard ; and they then exhorted him 
to save himself by swimming. He immediately imitated the motions of 
swimming. They then suggested to him that he was bei pponenes by 
a shark, and entreated him, to dive for his life. This he did, or rather 
attempted, with so much violence, that he threw himself off the locker, 
by which he was bruised, and, of course, awakened.” Dr. Abercrom- 
bie adds, that the most remarkable circumstance connected with this 
case was, that after these anda variety of other pranks had been played 
upon him, “he had no distinct recollection of his dreams, but only a 

feeling of oppression or fatigue, and used to tell his friends 
that he was sure they had been playing some tricks upon him.” 

It appears, also—and the fact is very remarkable—that a similar 
kind of sensation will produce the same description of dream in a num- 
ber'of individuals at the same time. Hence different people wil! some- 
times have the same dream. We read of a whole regiment starting up 
in alarm, declaring they were dreaming that a black dog had jumpe 
upon their breasts and disappeared, which curious circumstance was 
explained by the discovery, that they had all been exposed to the in- 
fluence of a deleterious gas, which was generated in the monastery. 
The effect of music, also, in exciting delightful dreams, has often been 
attested. A French philosopher whose experiments are reported b 
Magendie, according to the airs which he had arranged should be played 
while he was asleep, could have the character of his dreams directed at 
pleasure. ‘‘ There is an art,” says Sir Thomas Browne—in his usual 
quaint style—‘** to make dreams as well as their interpretations; and 
physicians will tell us that some food makes turbulent ones, some gives 
quiet dreams. Cato, who doated upon cabbage, might find the crude 
effects thereof; and Pythagoras might have had calmer sleeps if he had 
totally abstained from beans.” ; 

The influence of the days’ occurrences, and the thoughts which have 
occupied the mind during the day, have been said to give a correspond- 
ing tone and colouring tc our dreams at night Thus the lover dreams 
of his mistress ; the miser of his gold; the merchant of his speculation ; 
the man of scieuce of his discoveries. The poets of all ages and na- 
tions adopt this view. Virgil describes Didoforsaken by ASneas, wan- 
dering alone on a desert shore in pursuit of the Tyrians. Milton re- 
yreneate Eve relating to Adam the dreams which were very naturally 

repetition of her waking thoughts. Petrach invokes the beauty of 
separated 


Laura. Eloisa, from Abelard, is again happy in his compary, 
even amidst ‘“ wastes” and “‘ low-browed wis 

can be no doubt that the dreams of man ms are very 

influenced by the reflections and emotions they have experienc- 


ed the preceding ; but this is by no means invariably the case. We 
peda Lg =» $B nal dreams refer habitually to events which oc- 
curred to ie ae twenty years ago, and upon whom recent 
events seem to possess no such influence. We have often been told by 
and affectionately married, that while they were en- 

thoughts were naturally mach set on their en- 
dreamt of ane i. t alee. Oa payed: a 
> ose aged po ne with a sense o respo ty and af- 
towards » Will sometimes dream often enough of his 

*s children, but seldom, or perhaps, never of hisown. Try 

to on a given subject—resolve and fix the attention upon it—go- 
to sleep, and no sooner are our eyelids closed, than fantastic fancy 

; up the most opposite incongruous imagery. We have 

: dream-problem explained by referring it to a principle of 

» Which, waking or sleeping may be observed in the animal 

. Ifa limb become fatigued by remaining too long in one po- 

rhe be relieved by being thrown into the very opposite con- 






ditio eye fatigue itself by gazing intently upon the dise of any 

, and the eyelids closes the very Sopeie, or antagonistic 
colour will be depicted upon the retina : in like manner, when our wak- 
ing tho connection with the nerve matter, which is their ma- 


instrument—have exhausted their energy, we can easily conceive 
how the very opposite condition will be produced. Hence the uncon- 
nected and Lay gerbe train of imagery may arise from the very 
earnestness with which we desire a contrary effect. We dream of 
events which do not concern us, instead of those in which we are most 


deeply ; we dream of persons to whom we are indifferent, 
imatead of those to whom we are attached. But, in the midst of all 


Y | or one hundred years in one night ; nay, sometimes had feelings repre- 


——_—— 


[ this curious and perplexing contrariety, it is remarkable—and may be 
esteemed a proof of the immateriality of the mind—that we always 
preserve the consciousness of our own identity. No man dreams that 
he is a woman, or any other person than himself ;—we have heard of 
wao have dreamt they were dead, and in a spiritual state; but 
the spirit was still their own—they maintained their identity. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence once made an interesting observation on this subject 
to Mrs. Butler—then Miss Fanny Kemble: he pointed out, in conver- 
sation, that he never heard of any lady whoever dreamed that she 
was younger than she really was. W-. retain in our even the 
identity of our age. [t has been said—we think by Sir Thomas Browne 
—that some persons of virtuous and honorable principles will commit, 
as they fancy, actions in their dreams which they would shudder at in 
their waking mements; but we cannot believe that the identity of 
moral goodness can be so perverted in the dredming state. We can, 
however, readily conceive that, when the mind is oppressed, or distub- 
ed by the recollection of some event it dreads to dwell upon, it may be 
disturbed by the most terrific and ghastly images. A guilty eonscience, 
too, will unquestionably produce restlessness, agitation, and awe-in- 
spiring dreams. Hence Manfred, in pacing restlessly his lonely Gothic 
gallery at midnight, pictures to himself the terrors of Sleep :— 


‘* The lamp must be replenished ; even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch. 
My slumbers, if I slumber, are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not. In my heart 
There ws a vigil ; and these eyes 
But close to look within.” 


Contrition and remorse oppose his rest. If we remember right, it 
was Bishop Newton, who remarked that the sleep of innocence differed 
essentially from the sleep of guilt. 

The assistance supposed te be sometimes furnished in sleep towards 
the solution of problems which puzzled the waking sense, opens up a 
curious subject of investigation. Cases of the kind have been recorded 
upon undoubted authority. Hence some philosophers, lik Sir Thomas 
Browne and Addison, have been induced to suppose that the soul in 
this state is partially disengaged from the encumbrance of the body, 
and therefore more intelligent, which is a mere fancy—a poetical 
fiction. Surely it is absurd to suppose that the soul, which we 
invest with such high and perfect attributes, should commit such 
frivolous and irrational acts as those which take place so constant- 
ly in our dreams. ‘* Methinks,” observed Locke, “ every drowsy 
nod shakes this doctrine.” All.we remark is, that some of the or- 
dinary mental faculties act in such cases with increased energy. 
But beyond this we cannot go. We are informed by Cabains, that 
Franklin on several occasions mentioned to him that he had been 
assisted in his dreams on the issue of many affairs in which he was en- 
gaged. So, also, Condillac, while writting his ‘*‘ Cours d'Etudes” states 
that he was frequently obliged to leave a chapter incomplete, and re- 
tire to bed: and that on waking, he found it, on more than one oc- 
casion, finished in his head. Condorcet upon leaving his deep and 
complicated calculations unfinished, after having retired to rest, eften 
found their results unfolded to him in his dreams. Voltaire assures 
us that he, like La Fontaine, composed verses frequently in his sleep, 
which he remembered on awaking. Doctor Johnson states that he 
once in a dream had a contest of wit with some other person, and that 
he was very much mortified by imagining that his opponent had the 
better of him. Coleridge, in a dream, composed the wild and beautiful 
poem of ‘‘ Kubla Khan,” which was suggested to him by a passage he 
was reading in Purchas’s Pilgrimage” when he fell asleep. On awak- 
ing he had a distinct recollectioa of the whole, and, taking his pen, ink, 
and paper, instantly and.eagerly wrote down the lines which have 
been so much admired. 

One of the most striking circumstances connected with the human 
mind is the extreme lightning-like rapidity of its thoughts, even in 
our waking hours; but the transactions which appear to take place in 
our dreams are accomplished with still more incalculable rapidity ; 
the relations of space, the duration of time, appear to de alike anni- 
hilated ; we are transported in an instant to the most distan regions 
of the earth, and the events of ages are condensed into the span of a 
few seconds. The accidental jarring of a door, or any noise, will, at 
the moment it awakens a person, suggest the incidents of an entire 
dream. Hence some persons—Lord Brougham in particular—have 
supposed that all our: dreams take place in the transition or interval 
between sleep and waking. A gentleman dreamt that he had enlisted 
as a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, carried 
back, tried, condemned to be shot, and, at last, led out for execution. 
After all the usual preparations a gun was fired: he awoke with the 
report, and found that a noise in an adjoining room had, in the same 
moment, produced the dream and awakened him. The same want of 
any notion of the duration of time occurs, more or less, in all dreams; 
hence our ignorance when we awake of the length of the night. A 
friend of Dr. Abercrombie’s dreamt that he crossed the Atlantic and 
spent a fortnightin America. In embarking, on his return, he fell 
into the sea, and, awaking with the fright, discovered he had not been 
ten minutes asleep. ‘I lately dreamed,” says Dr. Macnish, * that I 
made a voyage—remained some days in Calcutta—returned home— 
then took ship for Egypt, where | visited the cataracts of the Nile, 
Grand Cairo, and the Pyramids; and, to crown the whole had the 
honour ofan interview with Mahomet Ali, Cleopatra, and Alexander 
the Great.’ All this was the work ofa single hour, or even a few 
minutes. In one of the dreams which Mr. De Quincey describes— 
when under the influence of opium—“‘ the sense of Space and in the end 
of Time were,” he states, ‘* both powerfully affected. Buildings, land. 
scapes, &c., were exhibited in proportions so vast as the bodily eye is 
not fitted to receive. Space swelled, and was amplified toa sense of 
unutterable infinity. This, however, did not disturb meso much as the 
vast expansion of time ; I sometimes seemed to have lived for seventy 








sentative of a millenium, passed in that time; or, however, of a dura- 
tion far beyond the limits of any human experience.” One of the 
miracles of Mahomet appears to be illustrative of the same phenomenon. 
We read in the Koran, that the angel Gabriel took Mahomet, one morn- 
ing, out of his bed to give him a sight of all things in the Seven Hea- 
venus and in Paradise; and, after holding ninety thousand spiritual 
conferences, he was brought bavk again to his bed; all which was trans- 
acted in so small a space of time that Mahomet, upon his return, found 
his bed still warm. 

Are dreams so much varied as is generally supposed? Or, taking 
into consideration our different mental and physical constitutions, is 
there not rather a remarkable sameness in them ? It is certainly a 
very unusual circumstance to hear of any dream that does violence 
to the common experience of mankind. One class of dreams, which 
may be termed Retrospective, is of frequent occurence. These are 
characterised by the revival of asociations long since forgotten. The 
faculty of memory appears to be Sap papeten, exalted ; the veil is 
withdrawn which obscured the vista of our past life ; and the minutest 
events of childhood pass in vivid review before us, There can be no 
doubt that something analogous to this occurs in drowning ; when, after 
the alarm and struggle for life has subsided, sensations and visions 
supervene with indescribable rapidity. The same very remarkable 
phenomenon takes place also sometimes in hanging ; but is by no means 
uniformly predesed. ** Of all whom I have seen restored from drown. 
ing,” observes Dr. Lettsum, ‘‘ I never found one who had the smallest 
recollection of any thing that passed under water until the time they 
were restored.” Persons must not, therfore, be deceived by imagin- 
ing that an Elysium is to be found at the bottom ofa garden well, or 
acanal,orariver. - 

But to return ;—it is not only the very early incidents of childhood 
which may thus be recalled by our dreams, but recent events, which 
in our waking hours had escaped the memory, are sometimes sudden- 
ly recalled. In his ‘* Notes to Waverley,” Sir Walter Scott relates the 
following anecdote :—‘: A gentleman connected with a Bank in Glas- 
gow, while employed in the occupation of cashier, was annoyed by a 
person, out of his turn, demanding the payment of a check for six 
pounds. Having paid him, but with reluctance, out of his turn, he 
thought no more of the transaction. At the end of the year, which was 
eight or nine months after, difficulty was experienced in making the 
books balance, in consequence of a deficiency of six pounds. Several 
days and nights were exhausted in endeavours to discover the source 
of the error, but without success ; and the discomfited and chagrined 
cashier retired one night to his bed, disappointed and fatigued. He 
fell asleep and teal he was at his Bank, and once again the whole 
scene of the annoying man and his six pound check arose before him ; 
and, on examination, it was discovered that the sum paid to this per- 
son had been neglected to be inserted in the book of interests, and that 
it exactly accounted for the error in the balance.” We read of another 
gentleman, a solicitor, who, on one occasion, lost a very important doc- 
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ument connected with the conveyance of some property; the most 
anxious s¢arch was made for it in vain; and the night preceeding the 
day on which the parties were to meet for the final settlement the son 
of this gentleman then went to bed, under much anxiety and disap. 

ointment, and dreamt that, at the time when the missing paper was 

elivered to his father, his table was covered with papers connected 
with the affairs of a particular client; and there found the Paper 
they had been in search of, which had been tied up in a parcel to which 
it was in ‘no way related. 

There is another class of dreams which would appear to be much 
more extraordinary than these—of a Retrospective Character, yi;. 
those in which the dreamer appears to take cognizance of incidents 
which are occurring at a distance, which may be designated Dreams 
of Coincidence. In the Memoirs of Margaret de Valois” we read, that 
her mother Catherine de Medicis, when ill of the plague at Metz, saw 
her son, the Duc d’Anjou, at the victory of Jarnac thrown from hig 
horse, and the Prince de Condé dead—events which happened exactly 
at that moment. Dr Macnish relates, as the most striking example 
he ever met with of the co-existence between a dream and a passing 
event, thejfollowing melancholy story:—Miss M., a young lady, a na. 
tive of Ross-shire, was deeply in love with an officer who accompanied 
Sir John Moore in the Peninsular War. The constant danger to which 
he was exposed had an evident effect upon her spirits. She became pale 
and melancholy in perpetually brooding over his fortunes ; and, in 
spite of all that reason could do, felt a certain convietion that, when 
he last parted from her lover, she had pow with him for ever. In 
a surprisingly short period her graceful form declined into all the ap. 
palling characteristics of a fatal illness, and she seemed rapidly hast- 
ening to the grave, when a dream confirmed the horrors she had long 
anticipated and gave the oe stroke to her sorrows. One night, 
after falling asleep, she imagined she saw her lover, pale, bloody, and 
wounded in the breast, enter her apartment. He drew aside the cur- 
tains of the bed, and with a look ef the utmost mildness, informed her 
that he had been slain in battle, desiring her at the same time to com- 
fort herself, and not take his death too seriously toheart. It is need- 
less tv say what influence this vision had upon a mind so replete with 
woe. It withered it entirely, and the poor girl died a few days after- 
wards, but not without desiring her parents to note down the day of 
the month on which it happened, and see if it would not be confirmed, 
as she confidently declared it would. Her anticipation was correct, for 
accounts were shortly afterwards received that the young man was 
slain at the battle of Corunna, which was fought on the very day of the 
night of which his betrothed had beheld the vision. It is certainly 
very natural to suppose that there must be some mysterious connexion 
between such a dream and the event which appears to have simul- 
taneously taken place—but, upon reflecting farther upon the subject, 
we shall find that the co-existence is purely accidental. If, as Sir 
Walter Scott observed, any event, such as the death of the person 
dreamt of, chance to take place, so as to correspond with the nature 
and time of the apparition, the circumstance is conceived to be super- 
natural, although the coincidence is one which must frequently occur, 
since our dreams usually refer to the acvomplishment of that which 
haunts our minds when awake, and often presage the most probable 
events. Such aconcatenatiov, therefore must often take place when 
it is considered ‘‘ of what stuff dreams are made,” an how naturally 
they turn upon those who occupy our mind when awake. Whena 
soldier is exposed to death in battle; when a sailor is incurring the 
dangers of ike een; when a beloved wife or relative is attacked by 
disease, how readily our sleeping imagination rushes to the very point 
of alarm which, when waking, it had shuddered to anticipate. Con- 
sidering the many thousands of dreams which must, night after night, 
pass through the imagination of individuals, the number of coincidences 
between the vision and the event are fewer and less remarkable than a 
fair calculation of chance would warrant us to expect. 

In addition wo these, we sometimes hear of dreams which appear to 
reveal the secrets of futurity ; and which may be designated Prophetic 
Dreams—unveiling, as they are supposed to do, the destiny which 
awaits particular individuals. The prophetic dreams of Cromwell that 
he should live to be the greatest man in England, has often been re- 
ferred to as an example of special revelation ; but surely there can be 
nothing very wonderful in the occurrence—for, after all, if we could 
only penetrate into the thoughts, hopes, and designs which inflamed 
the ambition of such men as Ireton, Lambert, and the like, we shoald 
find both their waking and sleeping visions equally suggestive of self- 
aggrandisement. The Protector himself was not the only usurper, in 
these troubled times, who dreamed of being “every inch a ming but 
we want the data to compute the probabilities which the laws of chance 
would give in favour of such a prophecy or dream being fulfilled. ‘The 
prophetic dream refers generally to some event which, in the course of 
nature, is likely to happen: is it, then, wonderful that itshould occur ? 
It would be curious to know how often Napoleon dreamed that he was 
the Emperor of the civilized world, or confined as a prisoner of war ; 
how many thrones he imagined himself to have ascended or abdicated ; 
how often he accomplished the rebuilding of Jerusalem. A few years 
ago, some very cruel murders were perpetrated in Edinburgh, by men 
named Burke and Hare, who sold the bodies of their victims to the 
Anatomical Schools. We had ourselves an interview with Burke, af- 
ter his condemnation, when he told us that many months before he 
was apprehended and convicted, he used to dream that the murders he 
committed had been discovered ; then he imagined himself going to be 
executed, and his chief anxiety was how he should comport himself on 
the scaffold before the assembled multitude, whose faces he beheld 
gazing up and fixed upon him. His dream was, in every respect, veri- 

ed; but who, for an instant, would suppose there could have been 
anything preternatural, or prophetic, insuch a vision? For the most 
part, dreams of this description are supposed to portend the illness, or 
the time of the death, of particular individuals; and these, too, upon 
the simple doctrine of chance, turn out, perhaps, to be as often wrong 
as right. It may be true, that Lord Lyttelton died at the exact hour 
which he said had been predicted to him in a dream; but Voltaire out- 
lived a similar groped? for many years. It must, however, be con- 
ceded, that persons in ill-health may have their death expedited by 
believing in such fatal predictions. Tell a timorous man that he will 
die; and the sentence, if pronounced with sufficient solemnity, and the 
semblance of its foreknowledge, will, under certain circumstances, ex - 
ecute itself. But, on the other hand, the self-sustaining power of the 
will, with acorresponding concentration of nervous energy, will some- 
times triumph over the presence of disease, and for a while ward off 
even the hand of death. The anecdote is told of Muley Moloch, who, 
being informed that his army was likely to be defeated, sprang from 
his sick bed in great excitement, led his men on to victory, and, on re- 
turning to his tent, lay down and almost instantly expired. 
But agained it may be asked—what then do dreams portend? Do 
they admit of any rational interpretation? This branch of the art of 
divination, which was called formerly by the name of ‘* Oneiramancy,” 
has been practised in all ages; and there is, perhaps, not a village in 
Great Britain, or on the great continent of Europe, India, or America, 
in which some fortune-telling old woman will not be found who pre. 
fesses to be an oracle in propounding their mystical signification. The 
magicians of vld were supposed to be skilful interpreters of dreams, 
which, like the wiseacres of Christendom, they viewed under very con- 
tradictory aspects. 
From one of the most ancient Arabic manuscripts on the subject, 
we learn that if you see an angel, it is a good sign ; but if you dream 
that you converse with one, it forbodes evil—to dream you bathe in a 
clear fountain denotes joy—but if it be muddy, an enemy will bring 
against you some fulse accusation. To dream of carrying any weight 
upon the back denotes servitude, if you are rich—honour if you are 

r. There is not an object in nature—not an event that can occur 
in life—that our modern fortune-tellers have not converted, when seen 
in a dream, into so sign ominous of good or evil; and many even well- 
educated persons are in the habit of fostering the'r ulity by at- 
taching importance to their dr It is a curious circumstance, 
however, which militates against this mystic art, that the same in dif- 
ferent countries carries with it @ very contrary signification. The 
easant girl in England thinks, if she dream of a rose, that is a sure 
sign of happiness; but the paysanne in Normandy believes that it por- 
tends vexation and disappointment. The Englishman conceives that 
to dream of an oak-tree is a sign of prosperity; but in Switzerland, 
the same vision is thought to be a forewarning of some dreadfal ca- 
lamity. 

The domestic superstitions which are connected with dreams, are some- 
times favoured by, and perhaps dependent upon, a certain morbid con- 
dition or irratibility of the nervous system, which suggests the dread 
of some impending yee ® painful and indefinite sense of appre- 
hension for which no ostensible reaso# can be assigned. Strange as it 
might appear, the influence of our dreams upon our waking state is 
very remarkable ; we may awaken refreshed from a dream which has 














made us, in our sleep, superlatively happy; or we may rise with mel- 
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after suffering intense affliction in some dream, and 
esobolie wr ee dreams may clike be forgotten. We cannot, after 
per _—- much disturbed, at once regain our composure ; the billows 
be tnee heaving after the tempest has subsided ; the troubled nerves 
pour to vibrate after the causes that disturbed them have ceased 
oo t: the impression still remains, and chequers the happiness of the 
° —— day. tren men of strong mind, who do not believe in the in- 
fateetation of dreams, may be so affected. When Henry the Fourth 
ry rance was once told by an astrologer that he would be assassinated, 
¢ miled at the prediction, and did not believe it ; but he confessed that 
— fen haunted him aftewards, and although he placed no faith in it, 
still it sometimes depressed his spirits, aud he often expressed a wish 
. the had never heard it. In like manner, dreams, which persons 
do not believe in, will unconsciously affect the tenour of their thoughts 

8. 

nt eee many persons who appear to have habitually the most ex- 
traordinary dreams, and there is scarcely a family circle that assem- 
ples round the family hearth, in which some one or other of the party 
js not able to relate some very wonderful story. We have, ourselves, 
a répertoire, from which we could select a host of such narrations ; but 
we have preferred, at the risk of bein thought recapitulative, to 
dwell upon those which have been reco ed upon unimpeachable au- 
thority. The dreams which men like Locke, Reid, Gregory, Aber- 
erombie, Macnish, &c., have attested, come with a weight of evidence 
before us which the dreams of persons unknown in the scientific or lite- 
rary worfd would not possess. The impressions produced by dreams 
are so fugitive—so easy is it for persons unintentionally to deceive 
themselves in recalling their dreams’ experience—that, Epictetus, long 
ago, advised young men not to entertain any company by relating their 
dreams, as they could only, he affirmed, be interesting to themselves, 
and perhaps would, after all their pains, be disbelieved by their audi- 
tors. Nevertheless, it would be well for all persons arse: whether 
waking or dreaming, the phenomena of their own minds. ‘he ingen- 
ious naturalist, Dr. Fleming, suggests that persons should, in contra- 
distinction to a ** Diary,” keep a * Nocturnal,” in which they should 
register their dreams. Doubtless such a journal might turn out to be 
a very amusing Psychological record. f 
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THE WIFE’S STRATAGEM. 


Captain Marmaduke Smith, whom I have had the honour of once or 
twice before introducing to the readers of the Journal, is—judging 
from his present mundane, matter-of-fact character—about the last 
man one would suspect of having been at any time of his life a victim 
to the ‘tender passion.’ A revelation he volunteered to two or three 
cronies at the club the other evening undeceived us. The captain on 
this occasion, as was generally the case on the morrow of a too great 
indulgence, was somewhat dull-spirited and lachrymose. The weather, 
too, was gloomy; a melancholy barrel-organ had been droning dread- 
fully for some time beneath the windows ; and, to crown all, Mr. Tape, 
who has a quick eye for the sentimental, had discovered, and read 
aloud, a common but sad story of madness and suicide in the evening 

per. It is not, therefore, so suprising that tender recollections 
should have revived with unusual force in the veteran’s memory. 

‘You would hardly believe it, Tape,’ said Captain Smith, after a dull 
pause, and emitting a sound somewhat resembling a sigh, as he relighted 
the cigar which had gone out during Mr. Tape’s reading—‘ you would 
hardly believe it perhaps; but 1 was woman-witched once myself !’ 

‘Never!’ exclaimed the astonished gentleman whom he addressed. 
‘A man of your strength of mind, captain? I can’t believe it: it’s 
impossible!’ 

‘It’s an extraordinary fact, I admit; and, to own the truth, I have 
never been able to account exactly for it myself. Fortunately, I took 
the disorder as I did the measles—young ; and neither of these com- 


up later in iife. It was, however, a very severe attack while it lasted. 
A very cherming hand at hooking a gudgeon was that delightful Coralie 
Dufour, I must say.’ 

‘ Any relation to the Monsieur and Madame Dufour we saw some 
years ago in Paris?’ asked Tape. ‘The husband, I remember, was 
remarkably fond of expressing his gratitude to you for having once 
wonderfully carried him through his difficulties.’ 

Captain Smith looked sharply at Mr. Tape, as if he suspected 
some lurk beneath the bland innocence of his words. Per- 
ceiving as usual, nothing in the speaker's countenance, Mr. Smith— 
blowing at the same time a tremendous cloud to conceal a faint blush 
which, to my extreme astonishment, I observed stealing over his unac- 
customed features—said gravely, almost solemnly: ‘You, Mr. Tape, 
are amurried man, and the father of a family, and your own experiences 
therefore in the female line must be ample for a lifetime; but you, sir,’ 
continued the captain patronisingly, addressing another of his audi- 
tors, ‘arel believe, as yet ‘‘ unattached,” in a legal sense, and may 
therefore derive profit as well as instruction from an example of the 
— in which ardent and inexperienced youth is sometimes entrapped 
— bamboozled by womankind. Mr. Tape oblige me by touching the 

ell.’ 

The instant the captain’s order had been obeyed, he commenced the 
narretion of his love adventure, and for a time spoke with his accus- 
tomed calmness; but towards the close he became so exceedingly dis- 
cursive.and excited, and it was with so much difficulty we drew from 
him many little particulars it was essential to hear, that I have been 
compelled, from regard to brevity as well as strict decorum, to soften 
— and render in my own words some of the chief incidents of his 
mishap. 

Just previous to the winter campaign which witnessed the second 
siege and full of Badajoz, Mr. Smith, in the zealous exercise of his 
perilous vocation, entered that city in his usual disguise of a Spanish 
countryman, with strict orders to keep his eyes and ears wide open, and 
to report as speedily as possible upon various military details which it 
was desirable the British general should be made acquainted with, 
Mr. Smith, from the first moment the pleasant proposition was hinted 
to him, had manifested considerable reluctance to undertake the task ; 
more especially as General Phillipon, who commanded the French gar- 
rison, had not very long before been much too near catching him, to 
render a possibly still more intimate acquaintance with so sharp a 
practitioner at alldesirable. Nevertheless, as the service was urgent, 
and no one, it was agreed, so competent as himself to the duty—indeed 

upon this point Mr. Smith remarked that the most flattering unanimity 

of opinion was exhibited by all the gentlemen likely, should he decline 

the honour, to be selected in his place—he finally consented and in due 
time found himself fairly within the walls of the devoted city. ‘It was 
an uncomfortable business,’ the captain said—‘ very much so—and in 
more waysthan one. It took along time to accomplish ; and what was 
Worse than all, rations were miserably short. The French garrison 
Were living upon salted horse-fiesh, and you may guess, therefore, at 
the condition of the civilians’ victualling department. Wine was how- 
ever, tohad in sufficient plenty; andI used frequently to pass a few 
hours at a place of entertainment kept by an Andalusian woman, whose 
bitter hatred of the French invaders, and favourable disposition to- 
wards the British, were well known to me, though successfully conceal- 
ed from Napoleon's soldiers, many of whom—sous-officiers chiefly— 
Were her customers. My chief amusement there was playing at domi- 
noes for a few glasses. I played when I had a chance with a smart, 
goodish-looking sous-lieutenant of voltigeurs—a glib-tongued chap, 
of the sort that tellallthey know,and something over, with very lit- 
tle pressing. His comrades addressed him as Victor, the only name | 
then knew him by. He and I became very good friends, the more readi- 
ly that I was content he should generally win. I soon reckoned Mas- 
ter Victor up; but there was an old, wiry gredin of a sergeant- major 

Sometimes present, whose suspicious manner caused me frequent 

twinges One day especially I caught him looking at me in a way that 

Sent the blood galloping through my veins like wildfire. A look, Mr. 

Tape, which may be very likely followed in a few moments afterwards 

by a halter, or by half-a-dozen bullets through one’s body, is apt to ex- 

cite an upleasant sensation.’ 
‘I*should think so. I wouldn’t be in such a predicament for the 
Creation !’ 
“It is asituation that would hardly suit you, Mr. Tape,’ replied the 
Veteran with a grim smile. * Well, the grey-headed old fox followed up 
his lock with a number of interesting queries concerning my birth, 
parentage, and present occupation, my answers to which so operated 
upon him, that ] felt quite certain when he shook hands with me, and 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and sauntered carelessly out of 
the place, that he was gone to report bis surmises, and weuld be proba- 
bly back again in two twos with affile of soldiers and an order tor my 
arrest. ‘Ile had put me so smartly through my facings, that although 
it was quite a cold day in Spain, k give you my honour | perspired to the 


the British general had stormed Ciudad-Rodrigo, and might therefore 
be already hastening in his seven-league boots towards Badajoz. The 
French were consequently more than ever on the alert, and keen eyes 
watched with sharpened eagerness for indications of sympathy or cor. 
respondence between the citizens and the advancing army. I jumped 
up as soon as the sergeant major had disappeared and was about to fol- 
low, when the mistress of the place approached, and said hastily, ‘I 
have heard all, and if not quick, you will be sacrificed by those French 
dogs: this way.’ I followed to an inner apartment, where she drew 
from a well-concealed recess a French officer’s uniform, complete. “On 
with it!” she exclaimed as she left the room. ‘I know the word and 
countersign.” I did not require twice telling, you may be sure; and in 
less than no time was togged off beautifully in a lieutenant’s uniform, 
and walking at @ smart pace towards one of the gates. I was within 
twenty yaoi of the corps-de-garde, when whom should I run against 
but Sous-Lieutenant Victor! He stared, but either did not for the 
moment recognise me, or else doubted the evidence of his own senses. I 
quickened my steps—the guard challenged—I gave the words, “ Na- 
poleon, Austerlitz !’—passed on; and as soon as a turn of the road hid 
me from view, increased my pace to arun. My horse, I should have 
stated had been left in sure hands at about two miles distance. Could 
I reach so far, there was, I felt,a chance. Unfortunately I had not 
gone more than five or six hundred yards, when a hubbub of shouts 
and musket-shots in my rear announced that I was pursued. I glanced 
round; and I assure you, gentlemen, F have seen in my life many 
pleasanter prospects than met my view-—Richmond Hill for instance, 
on a fine summer day. Between twenty and thirty voltigeurs, head- 
ed by my friend Victor, who had armed himself, like the others with a 
musket, were in full pursuit; and once, I was qnite satisfied, within 
gun-shot, my business would be very effectually and speedily settled. 
‘I ran on with eager desperation; and though gradually neared by 
my friends, gained the hut where I had left the horse in safety. The 
voltigeurs were thrown out for afew minutes. They knew, however, 
that 1 bad not passed the thickish clumps of trees which partially con- 
cealed the cottage; and they extended themselves in a semicircle to 
enclose, and thus make sure of their prey. Juan Sanchez, luckily for him- 
self was not at home; but my horse, as I have stated, was safe in prime 
condition for a race. I saddled, bridled, aud brought him out,.still 
concealed by the trees and hut from the French, whose exulting shouts 
as they gradually closed upon the spot, grew momentarily louder and 
fiercer. The sole desperate chance left was to dash right through them ; 
and I don’t mind telling you, gentlemen, that I was confoundedly 
frightened, and that but for the certainty of being instantly sacrificed 
without benefit of clergy I should have surrendered at once. There 
was, however, notime for shilly-shallying. 1 took another pull at the 
saddle-girths, mounted, drove the only spur I had time to strap on 
sharply into the animals flank, and in an instant broke cover in full and 
near view of the expecting and impatient voltigeurs; and very bril- 
liant reception they gave me—quite a stunner in fact! It’s a very grand 
thing, no doubt, to be the exclusive object of attention to twenty or thirty 
gallant men, but so little selfish, gentlemen, have I been from my youth 
upwards in the article of “glory,” that I assure you I should have been 
remarkably well pleased to have had a few companions—the more the 
merrier—to share the monopoly which I engrossed as I came suddenly 
into sight. The flashes, reports, bullets, sacrés, which in an instant 
gleamed in my eyes, and roared and sang about my ears, were deafen- 
ing. How they all contrived to miss me I cannot imagine, but miss me 
they did; and I passed them about sixty paces, when who should start 
up over a hedge, a few yards in advance, but my domino-player Sous- 
Lieutenant Victor! In an instant his musket was raised within two or 
three feet of my face. Flash!—bang! I felt a blow as if from a thrust 
of red-hot steel; and for a moment made sure that my head was off. 
With difficulty I kept my seat. The horse dashed on, and [ was speedily 
beyond the cheneo of capture or es. I drew bridle at the first 
village I reached, and fouud that Victor’s bullet had gone through both 
cheeks. The marks, you see, are still plain enough.’ 
This was quite trae. On slightly separating the gray hairs of the 
captain’s whiskers, the places where the ball had made its entrance and 
exit were distinctly visible, 
‘ A narrow escape,’ I remarked. 
‘Yes, rather; but a miss is as good asamile. The effusion of blood 
nearly choked me; and it was astonishing how much wine and and 
spirits it required to wash the taste out of my mouth. I found,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Smith, ‘ on arriving at bead-quarters, Ciudad-Rodrigo had 
fallen as reported, and that Lord Wellington was oe on to storm 
Badajoz before the echo of his guns should have reached Massena or 
Soult in the fooi’s paradise where they were both slumbering. I was 
of course for some time on the sick-list, and consequently only assisted 
at the assult of Badajoz as a distant spectator—a part I always prefer- 
red when I had a choice. It was an awful, terrible business,’ added 
Mr. Smith with unusual solemnity. ‘Iam not much of a philosopher 
that I know of, nor, except in service hours, particularly pee to re- 
ligion, but I remember, when the roar and tumult of the fierce hurri- 
cane broke upon the calm and silence of the night, and a storm of hell- 
fire seemed to burst from and_encircle the devoted city, wondering what 
the stars, which were shining brightly overhead, thought of the strife 
and din they looked so calmly down upon. It was gallantly done how- 
ever, the veteran added in a brisker tone, ‘ and read well in the Ga- 
zette; and that perhaps is the chief thing.’ 
* But what,’ I asked, ‘ has all this todo with the charming Coralie and 
your love-adventure ?’ 
‘ Everything to do with it, as you will immediately find. I remained 
in Badajoz a considerable time after the departure of the army, and 
was & more frequent visitor than ever at the house of the excellent 
dame who had so opportunely aided my escape. She was a kind-heart- 
ed soul with all her vindictiveness; and now that the French were no 
longer riding rough-shod over the city, spoke of those who were lurk- 
ing about in concealment—of whom there were believed to be not a few 
—with sorrow and compassion. At length the wound I received at 
Lieutenant Victor's hands was thoroughly h-aled, and I was thinking 
of departure, when the Andalusian dame introduced me in her taciturn 
expressive way to a charming young French- woman, whose husband, a 
Spaniard, had been slain during the assault or sack of the city. The 
intimacy thus begun soon kindled on my part into.an intense admira- 
tion. Coralie was gentle, artless, confiding as she was beautiful, and 
moreover—as Jeannette, her sprightly, black-eyed maid informed me in 
confidence—extremely rich. Here, gentlemen, was a combination of 
charms to which only a heart of stone could remain insensible, and 
mine at ihe time was not only young, but particularly sensitive and 
tender, owing in some degree, I daresay, to the low diet to which I had 
been so long confined; for nothing, in my opinion, takes the sense and 
pluck out of a man so quickly as that. Atall events I soon surrendered 
at discretion, and was coyly' accepted by the blushing lady. There was 
only one obstacle,’ she timidly observed, ‘to our happiness. The rela- 
tives of her late husband, by law her guardians, were prejudiced, mer- 
cenary wretches, anxious to marry her to an old hunks of a Spaniard, 
so that the property of her late husband, chiefly consisting of precious 
stones—he Mad been a lapidary—might not pass into the hands of 
foreigners. I can scarcely believe it now,’ added Mr Smith with great 
heat; ‘ but if I didn’t swallow all this stuff like sack and sugar, I'm a 
Dutchman! The thought of it, old as I am, sets my very blood on 
fire.’ 
‘At length,’ continued Mr. Marmaduke Smith, as soon as he had 
partially recovered his equanimity—* at length it was agreed, after all 
sorts of schemes had been canvassed and rejected, that the fair widow 
should be smuggled out of Badajoz as luggage in a large chest, which 
Jeapnette and the Andalusian landlady—1 ferget that woman’s name— 
undertook to have properly prepared. The marriage ceremony was to 
be performed by a priest at a village about twelve English miles off, 
with whom Coralie undertook to communicate. ‘I trust,” said that 
lady, ** to the honour of a British officer’—I had not then received my 
commission, but no matter—‘ that he, that you, Captain Smith, will 
respect the sanctity of my concealment till we arrive in the presence 
of the reverend gentleman who,” she added with a smile like a sunset, 
“will, I trust, unite our destinies for ever.” She placed, as she spoke, 
her charming little hand in mine, and I, you will hardly credit it, 
tumbled down on my knees, and vowed to religiously respect the dear 
angel’s slightest wish! Mr. Tape, for mercy’s sake, pass the wine, or 
the bare recollection will choke me!’ 
I must now, for the reasons previously stated, continue the narrative 
in my own words. 


Everything was speedily arranged for flight. Mr. Smith found no 


difficulty in procuring from the Spanish commandant an order which 
would enable him to pass his luggage through the barrier unsearched ; 
Jeannette was punctual at the rendezvous; and pointed exultingly to a 
large chest, which she whispered contained the trembling Coralie. The 
chinks were sufficiently wide to admit of the requisite quantity of air ; 








very tips of my fingers and toes. The chance of escape was, I felt, al- 
most desperate. The previous evening a rumour had circulated that 


it locked inside, and when a kind of sailcloth was thrown loosely over 
jit there was nothing very unusual in its appearance. 


Tenderly, 


tremulously did the rejoicing lover assist the precious load ind the 
hired bullock cart, and off they started, Mr. Smith and Jeannette 
walking by the side of the richly-freighted vebicle. 

Mr. Smith trod on air, but the cart, which had to be dragged over 
some of the worst roads in the world, mocked his impatience by its 
marvellously slow progress, and when they halted at noon to give the 
oxen water, they were still three miles from their destination. 
‘Do you think” said Mr. Smith in a whisper to Jeannette, hol 

up @ full pint flask which he had just drawn from his pocket, 
a towards the chest—‘ Do you think ’—Brandy and water— 
eh ? 


Jeannette nodded, and the gallant Smith gently approached, ta 
at the lid, and in a soft lot whisper p ered the cordial. reek 
was, with the slightest possible delay, just sufficiently raised to admit 
the flask, and instantly reclosed aaa locked. In about ten minutes the 
flask was returned as silently as it had been received. The enamoured 
soldier raised it to his lips, made a profound inclination towards his 
concealed fiancée, and said gently,‘ A votre santé, charmante Coralie! 
The benignant and joyous expression of Mr. Smith’s face, as he vainly 
elevated the angle of the flask in expectation of the anticipated draught, 
assumed an exceedingly puzzled and bewildered expression. He 

into the opaque tin vessel; pushed hie little finger into its neck to 
remove the loose cork or other substance that impeded the genial flow ; 
then shook it, and listened curiously for a splash or gurgle. Nota 
sound! Coralie had drained it to the last drop! Mr. Smith looked 
with comical earnestness at Jeannette, who burst into a.fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

‘ Madame is thirsty,’ she said, as soon as she could catch sufficient 
breath : ‘it must be so hot in there.’ 

‘A full pint! said the captain, still in blank astonishment, ‘ and 
strong—very! 

The approach of the carter interrupted what he further might have 
had to say, and in a few minutes the journey was resumed. The 
captain fell into a reverie which was not broken till the cart again 
stopped. The chest was ther glided gently to the ground: the driver, 
who had been previously paid, turned the heads of his team tewards 
Badajoz, and with a brief salutation departed homeward. 

Jeannette was pos over the chest, conversing in a low tone 
with her mistress, and Captain Smith surveyed the position in which 
he found himself with some astonishment. No house, much less a 
church or village, was visible, and not a human being was to be seen. 

‘Captain Smith,’ said Jeannette, approaching the puzzled warrior 
with some hesitation, ‘ a slight contretemps has occurred. The friends 
who were to have met us here, and helped to convey our precious 
charge to a place of safety, are not, as you perceive, arrived: perhaps 
they do not think it prudent to venture quite so far.’ 

‘It is quite apparent they are not here,’ observed Mr. Smith; ‘ but 
why not have proceeded in the cart” 

‘What, captain! Betray your and madame’s secret to yonder 
Spanish boor. How you talk ! 

‘ Well, but my good girl, what is to be done? Will madame get out 
and walk ? 

‘ Impossible—impossible !’ ejaculated the amiable damsel. ‘ We 
should be both recognised, dragged back to that hateful Badajoz, and 
madame would be shut up in a convent for life. It is but about a 
quarter of a mile,’ added Jeannette, in an insinuating, caressing tone, 
‘and madame is not so very heavy.’ 

‘The devil ? exclaimed Mr. Smith, taken completely aback by this 
extraordinary proposal. ‘ You can’t mean that I should take that 
infer—— that chest upon my shoulders" 

‘ Mon Dieu! what.else can be done” replied Jeannette with pathetic 
earnestness: ‘ unless you are determined to sacrifice my dear mistress 
—she whom you pretended to so love—you hard-hearted, faithless 
man!’ 

Partially moved by the damsel’s tearful vehemence, Mr. Smith 
reluctantly approached, and gently lifted one end of the chest, as an 
experimeat. 

‘ There are a great many valuables there besides madame,’ said Jean- 
nette, in reply to the captain’s look, ‘and silver coin is, you know, 
very heavy.’ 

‘Ah?! exclaimed the hee lover. ‘It is deucedly unfortunate 
—still——_ Don’t you think,’ he added earnestly, after again essaying 
the ——_ of the precious burthen, ‘ that if were to wrap her- 
self well up in this sail-cloth, we might reach your friend the priest’s 
house without detection ” 

*Oh, no—no—no! rejoined the girl. ‘Mon Dieu! how can you 
think of ex madame to such hazard ?’ 

‘How far do you say it is? asked Captain Smith, after a rather 
sullen pause. 

‘ Only just over the fields yonder—half a mile perhaps.’ 

Mr. Smith still hesitated, but finally the tears and entreaties of the 
attendant, his regard for the lady and her, fortune, the neeessity of 
the position, in short, determined him to undertake the task. A belt 
was passed tightly round the chest, by means of which he could keep 
it on his back; and after several unsuccessful efforts, the charming 
load was fairly hoisted, and on the captain manfully staggered, Jean- 
nette beer y ioe He . 

Valiantly did Mr. Smith, though prespiring in ey of 
body, and dry as a catbach-bea dar medias : had emptied the bo 
flask he had—toil on under a burthen which to grind his 
shoulder-blades to powder. He declares he must have lost a stone of. 
flesh at least before, after numerous restings, he arrived, at the end 
of about an hour, at the door of a small house, which Jeannette 
announced to be the private residence of the priest. The door was 
quickly opened by @ smart lad, who seemed to have been expecting 
them ; the chest was deposited on the floor, and Jeannette instantl 
vanished. The lad, with considerate intelligence, handed Mr. Smit 
a draught of wine. It was’scarcely swallowed when the key turned in 
the lock, the eager lover, greatly revived by the wine, sprang forward 
with extended arms, and received in his enthusiastic embrace—whom 
do you think? 

‘Corslie, half-stifled for want of air, and nearly dead with fright ? 
suggested Mr. Tape. 

* That rascally Sous-Lieutenant Victor! half-drunk with brandy and 
water,’ roared Captain Smith, who had by this time worked himself 
into a state of great excitement.’ ‘ At the same moment in ran Jean- 
nette, and, I could hardly believe my eyes, that Jezabel Coralie, followed 
by half-a-dozen French voltigeurs, screaming with laughter! I saw 
I was done,’ continued Mr. Smith,‘ but not for the moment precisely 
how, and but for his comrades, I should have settled old and new scores 
with Master Victor very quickly. As it was, they had some difficulty 
in getting him out cf my clutches, for I was, as you may suppose, aw- 
fully savage. An hour or so afterwards, when philosophy, a pipe, and 
some very capilal wine—they were not bad fellows those voltigeurs— 
had exercised their soothing influence, I was informed of the exact mo- 
tives and particulars of the trick which had been played me. Coralie 
was Victor Dufour’s wife. He had been wounded at the assvult of Bada- 
joz, and successfully concealed in that Andalusian woman’s house ; and 
as the best, perhaps only mode of saving him from a Spanish prison, or 
worse, the scheme of which I had been the victim was concocted. 
not Dufour wounded me, they would, I was assured, have thrown them- 
selves upon my honour and generosity—which honour and generosity, 
by the by, would never have got Coralie’s husband upon my back, I'll 
be sworn!’ 

* You will forgive us, mon cher capitaine?’ said that lady with one 
of her sweetest smiles, as she handed me a cup of wine. ‘In loveand 
war you know, everything is fair.’ 

‘A soldier, gentlemen, is not made of adamant. I was, I confess, 
softened ; and by the time the party broke up, we were all the best 
friends in the world.’ 

-* And so that fat, jolly-looking Madame Dufour we saw in Paris; is 
the beautiful Coralie that bewitched Captain Smith;’ said Mr. Tape 
thoughtfully—‘ Well!” 

‘She was younger forty years ago, Mr. Tape, than when you saw 
her. Beautiiul Coralies are rare, I fancy, at her present age, and very 
fortunately, too, in my opinion,’ ccntinued Captain Smith ; ‘ for what, 
I should like to know, would become of the peace and comfort of socie- 
ty, if a woman of sixty could bewitch a man as easily as she does at 
sixteen ?’—Chamobers. 


DANIEL DE FOE. 


On his liberation, De Foe quitted London, and went down to the* Mont- 
pelier of Suffulk’—in other words, to Bury St. Edmund's in that county— 
‘a town fuwous for its pleasant situation and wholesome air; famous 
also for the number of gentry who reside in the vicinity, and for the 

olite and agreeable conversation of the company residing there.’ 
Gers, among excellent and steady friends, he appears to have ealegea for 
awhile the sweets of recovered liberty. Lt was, however, only for awhile, 
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many months had passed, certain slanderous ‘ news-writers’ in 
Lasdon bad propagated a report that he had fied from justice and that 
warrants were out for his apprehension. This was something of an 
annoyance to De Foe; but to set the matter right, he immediately 
wrote to the secretary of state to inform him where he was, and offered 
to go up to London by post, to answer any charge that snould be brought 
him. In reply to this, he was informed that there was no 
rge whatever against him, nor had any officer, messenger, or other 
person received any order, or warrant to apprehend him, or was in 
anyway authorised to disturb him in his avocations. A statement of 


all this De Foe published in his ‘ Review,’ ‘ in justice to the government 
and himself,’ as the only course open to him for effectually silencing the 


slander. 

Of the kind and amount of persecution which De Foe endured we can 
have in these days no adequate conception, much less anything at all 
corresponding to it in experience. By his political enemies he was not 
only subjected to perpetual slander and abuse, but was even frequently 
necessitated to guard himself from violence. His writings were scan- 
dalously misquoved, and even reprinted in a garbled and mutilated 
state, to suit y purposes; his works pirated and hawked about, to 
defraud him of the emolument arising from the legal sale of them; his 

intercepted, and made away with in the most lawless manner ; 

ws were stolen out of coffee-houses, to prevent them from be- 

ing read ; his debts were bought up, that proceedings might be insti- 
tuted against him ; and he was even at last obliged to withhold his name 
from his werks, as the only chance of successfully introducing them to 
the public. The published attacks upon him were endless. ‘ ’Tis 
g hard,’ said he on one occasion, ‘that after all the 

mortifcation they think they have put upon a poor abdicated author, 
in their scurrilous street-ribaldry and bear-garden usage, some in 
prose, and some in their terrible lines they call verse, they cannot 
yet be quiet; but whenever anything comes out that does not please 
them, I come in for a share of the answer, whatever I did in the ques- 
tion. Everything they think an author deserves to be abused for must 
be mine.’ He was subjected to a similar ill-treatment in connection with 
many of his personal transactions. The following statement may be 
given as a curious specimen of the manner in which his conduct was 
watched and punished even by private individuals. ‘ Onboard of a ship,’ 
says he, ‘I loaded some goods. The master is a Whig, of a kind more 
particular thanordinary. He comes to the port, my bill of lading is 
, my title to my goods undisputed; no claim, no pretence— 

t my goods cannot befound. The ship sailed again, and I am told my 

are carried back ; and all the reason given is, that they belong to 

Foe, author of the Review, and he is turned about, and writes for 

keeping up public credit. Thus, gentlemen, I am ready to be assassina- 
ted, arrested without warrant, robbed and plundered by all sides: I 
can neither trade nor live; and what is it allfor? Only, as Ican yet 
see, because, there being faults on both sides, I tell both sides of it 
too plainly. It needed a brave and steadfast spirit to bear up under 
long years of treatment such as this; and few things are more honour- 
able to De Foe than the perfect and manly patience with which he sus- 
tained so many a eny and vexatious trials. With a gay but yet 
resolute self-possession, he set his face against the slings of fortune. 
and, like Luther under supernatural illusion, hurled his inkstand at 
the devil! 

Sometime after his release from Newgate, De Foe wrote voluminously 
on the subject of the Union then pending between England and Scot- 
land, and thus acquired a measure of ministerial favour which led to 
his employment in the service of the government. His acquirements 
and general knowledge, in combination with his acuteness and moral 

robity, seemed to render him well qualified to undertake matters of 

elicate diplomacy, and he was therefore sent to Scotland to further 
and facilitate the Union. It appears that his labours in that country 
obtained for him general approbation. While in Edinburgh, he took 
occasion to publish a complimentary poem under the title of ‘ Caledo- 
nia” ‘in honour of Scotland and the Scottish nation.’ 1n his Review, 
which continued to be regularly published in his absence, he carefully 
represented the adyantages which would succeed to the Union in a fa- 
vourable, but not delusive light; and he appears to have exercised his 
influence and performed his mission most judiciously and beneficially. 
Writing on the subject, he says— I have told Scotland of improvement 
in trade, wealth, and shipping, that shall accrue to them on the happy 
conclusion of this affair; and I am pleased doubly with this, that 1 am 
likely to be one of the first men that shalb give them the pleasure 
of the experiment.’ On returning to London, &t the beginning of 1708, 
he was rewarded with a fixed salary and an appointment under govern- 
ment. In the course of the two eucceeding years he several times 
visited Scotland, and when the Union was completed, he published in 
Edinburgh the first edition of his work on ‘The Union of Great 
Britain. : 

Though De Foe had accepted employment under a Tory government, 
he does not appear to have ever rendered the ministry any service in the 
way of advocating theirexpressly Tory measures. He not unnaturally 
abstained from writing against the cabinet which employed him ; but less 
perhaps from any sympathy with their general proceedings, than from 
the ption that his former labours had been imperfectly compre- 
hended, and ungenerously received by the party he had designed to 
benefit. The ‘ popular cause’ of the day had become unfaithful to it- 
self. De Foe desired universal toleration; but it needed only to raise 
the absurd cry of the ‘Church in danger! to divert the people from 
the pursuit of their personal and proper liberties. Anyone at all ac- 
q with the history of the period will remember the disturban 
ces and intense excitement occasioned by the proceedings of Sacheve- 
rell, who at one time went about London with a mob at his heels, de- 
molishing dissenting meeting-kouses; apd being unwisely —— to 
trial by the government, could not be more than nominally punished, 
by reason of his popularity, and the boundless sympathy which his in- 
sensate conduct excited in the public. During the early part of 1710 
the nation was almost wholly occupied with the political aberrations 
and ill-judged trial of this notorious divine. For the time, nothing 
was so fashionable as discussions on church politics: the very women 
and children, and even the desolate street-gentry, who might have 
been supposed likely to remain neutral in such a matter, arranged and 
paraded themselves in the hostile attitudes of party, vociferously de- 
manding of their neighbours, and of everybody they encountered, 
* What aide, friend, takest thou in this important controversy ? De Foe 
has given us a felicitous parody of this astonishing state of things, which 
pleasantly reminds us of Camille Desmoulins’s pithy sketches of the 
movements and debates of the Palais Royal during the earlier days of the 
first French Revolation. He says—‘The women lay aside their tea 
and chocolate, leave off visiting after dinner, ~ud forming themselves 
into cabals, turn privy-counsellors, and settle the affairs of state. 
Every lady of quality has her head more particularly full of business 
than usual, nay, some of the ladies talk of keeping female secretaries, 
and none will be fit for the office but such as can speak French, Dutch, 
and Latin. Gallantry and gaiety are now laid a ide for business ; mat- 
ters of government and affairs of state are become the province of the la- 
dies ; and no wonder if they are too much engaged to concern themselves 
about the common impertinences of life. Indeed they have hardly 
leisure to live, little time to eat and sleep, and none at all to say their 
prayers. If you turn your eye to the park, the ladies are not there— 
even the church is thinner than usual, for you know the mode is for 
privy councils to meet on Sundays. The very playhouse feels the effects 
of it, and the Betterton died a Beggar on this account. Nay, the 
Tatler, the immortal Tatler, the t Bickerstaff himself, was fain to 
leave off to the ladies ng the doctor’s trial, and turn his sa- 

ous pen to the dark sub of death and the next world, though he 
not yet decided the ancient debate—whether Pluto’s ous were, 
in point of government, a or a commonwealth.’ Under circum 
stances such as these, though De Foe never altogether abstained from 
writing, he for a considerable time, remained comparatively quiet— 
it best to restrict himself mainly to observation, and to await 
the igsue of events. 

There are men born into the world who cannot rest. They seem to 
be ‘driven by the spirit’ into wildernesses of strife, difficulty, enter- 
prise, and ceaseless labour. They must do or die. The old Ulysses 
returns after long years of warfare and adventure from the conquest 
and desolation of the towers and plains of Troy, and seeks to repose 
his age on his ‘ still hearth’ in Ithaca, and to live in the blameless dis- 
Te of laws befitting to the people over whom he rules. Much 

he seen and known— cities of men and manners, climates, coun- 
cils, governments ;’ himself‘ not least, but honoured of them all;’ yet 
finds that ‘ all experience is an arch whero-through gleams that untra- 
velled world whose margin fades for ever and for ever when he moves.’ 
He cannot rest from travel— 


* How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shite in use!’ ¥ 


He counts it vile to ‘store and hoard’ himself, while his ‘gray spirit’ 
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is still ‘ yearning in desire to follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
beyond the utmost bound of human thought.’ Therefore will he quit 
again his patrimonial dominions, and say to his brave comrades— 
« My purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die.’ 


So likewise our hardy De Foe, after reposing for a while in ‘ easy cir- 
cumstances’ at Newington, ventures forth again on the troublous 
waters of political contention, with the view of opening people’s eyes 
to the advantages of the Protestant succession, and the danger to be 
apprehended from the success of the Pretender. 

e first of all wrote, ‘ A Seasonable Caution and Warning against 
the Insinuations of Papists and Jacobites in favour of the Pretender. 
London: 1712.’ But finding that this, although an argumentative and 
persuasive pamphlet, did not produce the effect which he desired, he pur- 
sued the subject in three other successive publications, all written in 
that style of keen and subtle irony which he had employed so ingeni- 
ously in the ‘Shortest Way with the Dissenters’ The titles of the 
pamphlets, as remarked by Mr. Wilson, ‘ corresponded with the ruse de 
guerre which he played off in their contents :’ yy * An Answer 
to the Question that Nobody thinks of—namely, What if the Queen 
should Die?” 2, ‘Reasons against the Succession of the House of 
Hanover; With an Inquiry how far the Abdisation of King James, 
supposing it to be Legal, ought to affect the Person of the Pretender. 
Si populus vult decepi decipiatur” 3. ‘And what if the Pretender 
should Come? or Some Considerations on the Advantages and Real 
Consequences of the Pretender’s Possessing the Crown of Great Britain.’ 
In these papers De Foe sought, by a caricatured use of the Jacobite 
arguments then in vogue, to expose the absurd and dangerous preten- 
sions of that party, and thus to consolidate the interests of the Pro- 
testant succession. While ironically urging the people to bring in the 
Pretender to settle their existing differences, he was in reality ridicu- 
ling the folly of such a course of action. Unluckily neither Whig nor 
Tory could understand irony, so that De Foe’s pamphlets were collect- 
ively construed into a libel against the ‘ glorious constitution,’ and he 
was suspected and represented to be in league with the discarded 
Stuarts. Worse still, a certain stupid patriot of the Whig connection— 
William Benson by name—was so totally blinded and bewildered in 
the affair, as to institute proceedings against the author, with the 
view of bringing him to trial for high treason. One morning there 
enters a sinister-looking mortal with a ‘ judge's warrant,’ and carries, 
off De Foe a second time into the limbo of Newgate! Harley, however, 
interferes—assures the queen’s majesty that this prosecution has been 
instigated by prejudice and sheer mistake, and succeeds in prveeets 
obtaining the prisoner’s release. Such, nevertheless, was the impor- 
tunity of his enemies, that his ministerial friends considered it advis- 
able to certify his acquittal under cover of a formal royal pardon—a 
circumstance to which De Foe could never afterwards allude without 
expressions of astonishment, saying sarcastically that he might have 
been as reasonably accused of being a Mohammedan; and he playfully 
desired it might be ‘engraved upon his tomb, that he was the only 
Englishman who had been obliged to seek a royal pardon for writing in 
behalf of the Hanoverian succession.’ 

All this happened in 1718. On the Ist of August in the following 
year there were signs of mourning about the royal palace. Queen 
Anne had given up the ghost, and Elector George of Hanover reigned 
in her stead. The Whigs were now again installed in the administra- 
tion, and the government of the country went on—as it happened. 
That seems to be the peculiarity of a Whig cabinet. Having been con- 
nected with the former ministry, De Foe was entirely discountenanced, 
though he, more than any man, had advocated and supported zealously 
all the most important principles and political doctrines which the 
Whigs pretended to admire. His public career was now drawing to its 
close. He had been a political writer for morg than thirty years; the 
blossoms of old age were springing about his head ; the fires of life, 
which had long blazed fiercely, were fading at length into qui t 
embers ; and so, with a still regret, but with a spirit resigned to the 
inevitable, he gradually withdrew from the Sabbullenes of political 
agitation. His spirit is saddened, but not broken; though forsaken 
and calumniated, he is not cast down; yet the long years of enmity 
and persecution, whose progress has marked his brow and surrounded 
his eyes with wrinkles, have left him little either to hope for or enjoy. 
With a plaintive complacency he can say— 


* No man has tasted different fortunes more, 
And thirteen times I have been rich and poor.’ 


Pondering over the manifold ill-usage he had received both from 
enemies and friends, and mindful of the aggravated misconstruction 
that bad been put upon his acts and writings, he determined, as a 
final labour, to furnish a defence of his life and conduct; and with 
that intent began to write ‘‘An Appeal to Honour and Justice.’ 
Thereby he trusted to justify himself before his candid contemporaries 
and posterity ; but ere the work was properly completed, the wearied 
and overburthened man was suddenly struck and prostrated by a fit of 
apoplexy. For a time he lay in helpless stupor, and hovering uppa- 
rently on the brink of dissolution; but eventually his vigorous con- 
stitution recovered from the attack, he regained comparative health 
and vigour of mind and heart, and came back into the world as from the 
resurrection of the dead. 

Now it was that, quitting the thorny tracks and encumbered regions 
of contemporary party interests, he came ‘orth to entertain society as 
a popular author for all time. Numerous instructive and amusip 
works sprung rapidly from his pen, which, like another Aarons rod, 
seemed to blossom with unexpected buds of pleasantness. Amon 
these, in 1719, appeared the first part of the famous ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
which, notwithstanding De Foe's well-known capacity for producing 
saleable and popular books, had to be ‘ carriec round the trade’ before 
he could obtain a purchaser for the copyright. Happy and astonished 
was the publisher when, after selling four editions in as many months, 
he discovered that he had cleared a thousand pounds by his lucky 
bargain! The amount of the author’s remuneration is not known, but 
considering the difficulties attending the publication, it may be reason- 
ably supposed tu have been nowise very large. The success of the 
work, however, induced him to produce a continuation, or second part, 
which was also well received, and obtained as great a popularity as the 
first. From that day to the present ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ has been a 
familiar and household book; and it seems no more likely to become 
obsolete than the use of household bread, or the faculties of the mine 
to which it is addressed. 

We have no space to speak at any length of the great and peculiar 
merits of this production. The first thing that strikes every reader of 
discrimination is the e+sy matter-of-fact character of the narrative. 
The whole story reads like a reality, The incidents and adventures 
are for the most part extraordinary—that is to say, are altogether out 
of the ordinary courses and chances of experience; yet they are so 
related, so ingeniously and beautifully woven, that the mind feels it 
difficult to regard them as anyway fictitious or imaginary. Such an 
air of plausibility pervades the story, that you say at once, ‘ If this 
thing were really true in fact, it would be thus, and thus only, repre- 
sented.’ Then consider the boundless extent of details, the vast and 
various knowledge here cunningly but unobtrusively set forth. What 
insight into the inventive and constructive powers of man—what ex- 
tensive and accurate ee large acquaintance with the 
manners and customs of savages, seamen, mechanics, husbandmen, mer- 
chants, travellers, adventurers—what knowledge of the surface and 
productions of the earth, the institutions and characteristics of differ- 
ent countries and races of mankind—what inexhaustible and natural 
invention! From the beginning to the end, the author seems to write 
of what he knows. He can put a face of fact on the most inconsider- 
able adventure. You would say he has seen the things which he de- 
scribes, and known intimately every character he delineates. Along 
with the wonderful reality of the narrative must be taken the appro- 
priate and natural reflections by which it is diversified. What a store of 
worldly prudence—what exquisite illustrations of the mysteries of life 
and Providence—-how calm and benign a vindication of the ways of God 
to man! Then how fine a revelation have we of the author's sentiments 
and sympathies—-with what generous interest and compassion does he 
look upon the varied creeds, systems, and opinions of his fellow- beings, 
and with what just discernment does he detect some presence of good- 
ness in them all, thereby teaching us a kindly toleration, and soliciti 
us by insinuation to exercise that holy charity ‘ whicn hopeth all things !’ 
Here and there too arestraius of pathos—gentle and tender as the sigh- 
ings of a liviog heart in deep distress, or as the mournful reverberances 
of winds dying away upon thesea. But the grand peculiarity of the 
work is its immense display of worldly wisdom, ite wide and varied 
representation of the interests, motives, rewards, and consid erations 
whereby men are actuated to their welfare or their sorrow—its deep and 
thoughtful lessons of a soul most largely learned in the daily and hourly 








experiences of human life. This is a quality in the work which is rare- 


alae ete 
ly noted inasmuch as few people read it at a time of life when it Would 
be observable : the impressions of the generality are derived from 
throng of interesting incidents, the wild charm of the situation th 
fascinating and wondrous fale that took possession of their Curiosity 
when that was the only faculty they were desirous of gratifying, But 
the book is imbued with a deep philosophy of experience. Rousg.-, 
was not beside himself when he called it ‘a most excellent treatise on 
natural education.’ In the province of common sense there are few thin 
wiser than some of De Foe's maxims and observations. And none of 
these are elaborated or introduced obtrusively, but arise naturally out 
of the story, and are brought in, if not precisely in the right place at 
least exactly where they would appear, supposing the narrator to have 
been dealing in actual matter of fact. Then the style of the book 
though homely and ry tree, | is really beautiful in its simplic. 
ity, reminding one of a plain face lighted up with the glow of excellent 
conversation. Altogether, we cannot wonder at the exceeding popu. 
larity of this work, seeing that it is adapted to every understanding, ig 
calculated to excite the dullest curiosity, appeals | gegen / and nat- 
utally tothe sympathies, and though not devoid of prejudices, nor 
even of superstitions, is nevertheless, upon the whole, admirably re. | 
plete with the best instruction, and tends by its pure truthfulness anq 
simplicity to exalt and edify the moral nature, while it seems designed 
mainly to delight the imagination, If the poet Gray may be ex. | 
cused for his indolent and luxurious desire to be lying continually on 
sofas, r ‘eternal new novels of Crebillon and Marivaux, ;; 
seems toour fancy that every schoolboy might be far more reasonab) 
justified in saying, what has doubtless some time been the longing of 
his soul, ‘ Be it mine to loll for ever under shady summer trees, and 
read everlasting volumes of Robinson Crusoe.’ 

Of DeF minor fictions we shall not be able to say much. The 
most notable are—‘ The Life, Adventures, and Piracies of the Famous 
Captain Singleton’—' The History of Duncan Campbell’— The For. 
tunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders’— Colonel J acque’—*‘ The For. 
tunate Mistress; or, the Life of Roxana’—and ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier.’ 
In all these there is the same simplicity of design, the same graphic 
minuteness, the same prompt invention and unvarying attractiveness— 
in short, all the qualities that are Sacert in & more prominent de- 
gree in theauthor’s most memorable production. There is in all the same 
significant sign of genius—the power of imagining a character within a 
certain natural range of action and existence, and of investing the con- 
ception with that breath of hife and individuality which it is the priy;- 
lege of genius alone to give. They all, however, belong obviously to a 
period less pure in external manners than our own. Some of them 
contain ecenes and descriptions of profligacy and crime which cannot 
be recommended to indiscriminate perusal; and though De Foe pro- 
esses to have, and reaily has, a moral aim in what he writes, yet it is 
more than doubtful whether the exciting pictures of vice and passion 
which he represenis will not generally prove more attractive to uncul- 
tivated fancies than the moralities he would inculcate. One thing, nev- 
ertheless, may be said in favour of these works—they do not outrage 
nature or consistency. De Foe’s villains never prosper ; they find the 
whole course and force of the world against them; misery walks be- 
hind them like their shadows ; and in the end they either die in misery, 
or are reformed through the discipline of a severe repentance. Vice is 
exhibited only that it may be detested and avoided. Still, Falstaff's 
observation about the polluting tendencies of pitch is deserving of re- 
membrance ; and those who cannot handle it without danger of defile- 
ment, will always do wisest not to meddle with it. 

In any notice of De Foe’s smaller fictions, the curious ‘ Relation of 
the Apparation of Mrs. Veal,’ published in 1705, ought not to be omit 
ted. Could a ghost story, under any circumstances, be true, one could 
not fail to believe this: it seems as plain and indubitable matter of 
fact as ever passe before one’s eyes. The air of credibility in it is as- 
tonishing. As Sir Walter Scott says, ‘The whole is so distinctly cir- 
cumstancial, that were it not for the impossibility, or extreme impro- 
bability at least, of such an occurrence, the evidence could not but 
support the story.’ One regrets that it should have been published 
with no worthier intention than that of puffing a dull beok which the 
publisher could not sell—‘ Drelincourt’s Book of Consolations against 
the Fear of Death.’ This work is incidently spoken of approvingly by 
the ghost, and the story, as desired, had the effect of creating a large 
demand for it. The whole thing was of course a bold and indefensible 
imposition—one of the few transactions of De Foe whichrwe can neither 
jastify nor are careful about excusing, though we do not know that it is 
a whit more discreditable then any of the innumerable other forms of 
puffery now regularly practised by people who pass muster for very 
honourable men. ’ 

Besides the works already mentioned, De Foe published several other 
popular productions, some of which still continue in circulation. There 
is the ‘ Religious Courtship,’ known familiarly to most serious servant- 
maids, and formerly afavourite companion of their mistresses: ‘ Chris- 
tian Conversation’ and the ‘ Family Instructor’ have likewise their ad- 
mirers in certain quarters; and the ‘Complete Tradesman’ is also now 
and then republished for the benefit of apprentices who may have 
pocket: money to invest in it. But by far the most beautiful and inter- 
esting of these popular compositions is the ‘Journal of the Plague- 
Year’—a work which is often received as a veritable history, but which 
is in factas much a fiction as ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ or Captain Singleton.’ 
It is true that in this touching narrative the author has contrived to 
mingle much that is authentic with the inventions of his own brain ; 
but it is impossible to distinguish the real from the imaginary; and the 
whole is such a likeness to the dread original, ‘as to confound the 
sceptic, and encircle him with enchantments.’ ‘So faithful,’ says one, 


& | ‘is the portrait of that distressing calamity—so entire in its accord- 


ance with what has been delivered by other writers—so probable the 
circumstances of all the stories, and so artless the style in which they 
are delivered, that it would baffle the ingenuity of any one but De Foe 
to frame a history with so many attributes of truth upon the basis of 
fiction.” ‘Had he not been the author of Robinson Crusoe,’ says 
Scott, ‘ De Foe would have deserved immortality for the genius which 
he has displayed in this work.’ 
The whole of De Foe’s later writings were exceedingly successful, 
and enjoyed an extensive circulation. While these were severaily pro- 
ceeding in rapid succession from his pen, he occasionally interrupted 
them to bring out some temporary pamphlet. Ina preface to one such 
ari eap re he alludes to his growing infirmities and advancing age, but 
olds himself prepared to devote his still remaining days to the advo- 
cacy of the public interests. ‘I hope,’ says he, ‘ the reader will ex- 
cuse the vanity of am officious old man, if, like Cato, I inquire whether 
or no I can yet do anything for my country?’ 
In all his latter years De Foe appears to have realised a reasonable 
income by his writings; yet it is melancholy to contemplate him jour- 
neying heavily towards the end, tormented with severe diseases, and 
—s and abandoned by an ungrateful son, whose despicable worth- 
essness fulfilled old Jacob's most intolerable apprehension—hurrying 
down his father’s gray and venerable hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
He passed out of this earthly existence on the 24th April 1731, and his 
remains were interred in the barial-ground ef Bunhil!) Fields. 

We have thus briefly traced the life of the taper political pamph - 
leteer, and most ingenious, ready writer for the million that England 
has produced. We have necessarily left unnoticed‘an immense num- 
ber of nis writings ; but we have, nevertheless, seen something of the 
manner of man he was. [t seemsto us that he is of a@ kind who will 
bear looking at. A brawny, resolute, substantial Englishman : one 
who, with right on his side, was afraid of neither man nor devil. Not 
entirely a pacific man, but rather constitutionally pugnacious ; and de- 
cidedly given to interfere with anything and everything about him 
which he might fancy to be going —_ Judging from these two 
hundred publications, it would appear that he aide not particularly 
cultivate the ordinarily commendable ‘talent of silence.’ He had 
very little talent of that kind. He was a downright noisy man; prompt 
to controvert, contentious, prone to disputation ; a per 1 motion of 
thoughts and thick-flowing fancies, which he had neither power nor 
disposition to suppress, but of which, on the contrary, he must and 
would deliver himself. But what he had to say was full of sense and 
spirit, and therefore worthy of the saying. People listened to him too 
with more than common attention. There is no doubt that De Foe’s 
influence among the masses was greater than that of any of the politi- 
cal writers of his age. He was the Cobbett of the Revolution. But 
he was @ ter and a better man than Cobbett—a man of firmer prin- 
ciple, and of a larger candour and liberality. He is considerably 
tolerant: he is a lover of fairness—a faithful respecter and adorer of 


the truth. The views he gives you have been arrived at by just insight, 
or at any rate by a careful examination of the things and circum- 
stancer to which they are related. . 

As @ man, he seems té have bern eminently sincere in his opinions. 
Whateoever he believed, that he boldly professed, and manifested in his 
conduct wi'hout disguise. There is no ae to party notions, no 
adroit subserviency, no cunning dodgery to avoid the censures of such 
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take offence, but a direct and manly expression of 
ae os gh feels. Honesty is engrained in his constitution. 
“ net seen how he stood by his — ons in the midst of his mis- 
we oa and how he strove to realise in his transactions the h in- 
a which he admired and recommended in his teachings. He is 
tegrity e man in his life as in his writi In these he has a keen re- 
ye ne whatsoever is graphic, interesting, and effective. Though he 
are to instruct, he desires to be entertaining ; but in every case he 
yer e a purpose, and writes for the accomplishment of an end. 
ee are few instances im* history of so entire a surrendering of a 
oe self to popular and public interests. He lives, moves, and has 
os being in one life-long effort to advance the public welfare. Asa 
vitician, all his aims are honest, liberal, and thoroughgoing. In all 
‘. endeavours he seeks to advance his object, and not himself; and in 
hi respect he is worthy of universal admiration. How immeasurably 
om rior, in this respect, to many & popular champion of later times! 
He patriotism and philanthopy are not professional—are not assumed 
for pur of vanity or ambition; but they are real and earnest, and 
~s a es not to suffer penalties on theiraccount. There is in him an 
beable self-abandonment—a prodigal generosity, which sacrifices 
eomfort, interest, and reputation for the sake of a cherished cause that 
has been conscientiously and deliberately embraced. This, indeed, is 
the sign of a true patriot—that he will gee himself, and boast nothing 
of his devotion; counting lightly of all losses and chagrins, and, if 
needs be, accepting even Danton’s reckless and stern alternati ve— 
«Let my name be bli hted, if so only the good cause may prosper! 
De Foe evidently lived much under a * blighted name ;’ but he endured 
it with # noble patience, and along with it manifold persecutions, ex- 
osures in the pillory, and imprisonments—and all for an able and 
Paaly advocacy of principles and sentiments whose truth and right- 
fulness time has since asserted and confirmed. W peeommnaeoes in the 
yan of the unborn events, under the contempt and hootiigs of the faith- 
less, let him courageously hold on along the path of his aspirations— 
‘ My faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.’ 





FATE AND THE ALPHABET. 
EUREKA. 


«“ PeLix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas!” Both my heading 
and my opening are, I confess, culpably trite; but I have been much 
excited by a discovery of great importance which I made last night. 
I had long been aware that some other causes, far more weighty than 
evidence or logic, were operative in deciding men’s opinions both in 
politics and religion, and had oftened puzzled my brains to discover 
what these causes were. I had already got so far as to ascertain that 
sandy and especially red hair, was the most powerful predisposi 
cause of Calvinistic opinions, while black hair, especially if lank, indi- 
cated a strong tendency to Methodism; a conclusion further confirmed 
by the observation that as the black hair verged towards grey, the 
creed of the wearer generally became less deep in dye. 

1 was soon led to hope that some similar discovery might be made as 

to the cause causantes of the various political creeds current in our 
country, with the formation of which, as we well know, reason has 
never much todo. The first great step in this direction was made b 
an eminent Judge of the last Lage who got a glimpse of the trut 
so far as to propound a theory, that the ae of giving three 
names was one of the prevalent causes of Jacobin opinion. In proof of 
which he instanced Charles James Fox, John Horne Tooke, John Phil- 
pot Curran, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Theobald Wolfe Tone, and others 
on the one side; while he showed on the other the tendency of two names 
only to produce Toryism, by the examples of Willian Pitt, John Scott, 
William Windham, Henry Dundas, Samuel Horsley, Samuel Johnson, 
Edmund Burke. 

This was a shrewd conjecture; and the gentleman in question had 
got scent of the truth, so far as to perceive that names had something 
to do with the formation of opinions; but the exact nature of that 
something he only dimly discerned. It was left for me—unworthy— 
to propound the true and complete theory. It flashed upon me sud- 
denly as I sat yesterday evening by the fire, that a man’s politics de- 
pend simply and solely on the position which the initial letter of his 
surname occupies in the alphabet ; its ition near the beginning 
marking the cause and the measure of his Radicalism—its position near 
the end indi ‘the fact and the degree of his Conservatism ; the 
middle letters being reserved for the indefinite, the indescribable the 
lukewarm, and the waiters upon Providence. / 

A rapid glance over the /itere humane will suffice both to establish 
my theory and make my meaning clear. Why, in every division in 
the House of Commons, does the name of Aglionby stand at the head of 
the Radical minority? Why is the name of the obsolete member for 
Birmingham so inextricably interwoven with the political unions of 
our wildest times, but because Attwood begins with A? Why are 
Bright, and Brown, and Brotherton such incurable Radicals but be- 
cause the letter B is too strong for them? Then, again, mark the in- 
itials of Cobbett, and O’Connor, and O’Connell. As for the pseudo- 
initial “‘ 0,” I hold, as Charles Lamb tells us the great Elliston did of 
soup and fish, that it goes for nothing. Why is Mr. Cobden, in spite of 
himself, classed in the same category, but because all his good sense, 
all his texaper, all his wisdom are powerless before the fatal C? Tom 
Duncombe shows the irrenressible influence of the letter D. Ewart is 
notorious enough ; Sir de Lacy Evans is —— to leaven all the Es in 
the House; Lord Ebrington was always a Liberal of the boldest hue, 
moderated only slightly as he stepped into the Fortescues. The Greys 
and Grattans proclaim the operation of the letter G. Heywood owes 
his juste milieu doubtless to his name ; and Janus Hindley must lay the 
blame of the acts which have given him his prenomen on the unhappy 
initial of his omen. Lord Morpeth was always rational and cau- 

tious, but we think he became more and more decidedly a Liberal in 
proportion as he drew nearer to. becoming Lord Carlisle. 

Let us we | look at the other end of the alphabet. The letter Q has 
no political Yepresentative, so we can only conjecture what its effect 
upon its victim would have been. Wilson Patten isa gentle Troy; 
Peel speaks for himself. Pitt wasa terrible Tory, but his father, Lord 
Chatam—all praise be to his initial!—was a Whig of the most demo- 
cratic sort. Things get worse as we go on; Roden and Redesdale damn 
the letter R, but are helpless under its blighting influence. Stanley, 
and Smythe, and Sibthrop cannot fight against the involuntary 3, 
which has ruined their career and pe aa them with ridicule. W 

makes Wellington and Winchilsea brethren in Conservatism, anxiously 

as they once endeavoured to obliterate each other; and George Young 

closes the victims of the alphabet, for England could never tolerate a 

Tory blackened to the ne-plus ultra of a Z. 

Asis the case with every true theory, the apparent exceptions which 
at first sight threaten to negative it end, when properly investigated, in 
in affording its strongest confirmatin. Look at ph hing As lon 
as he was nothing but Henry Brougham —as long as he owed no divid 
alphabetical allegiance, and underwent no divided alphabetical influ- 
ence—-he was as staunch a Liberal as heart could desire But as soon 
ashe became Lord Brougham and Vaux, he wavered, got bewildered 
under the double afflatus, rushed from one end of the gamut of Cadmus 
to the other, and never could te!l whether to serve God or mamon. You 
never know whether the letter B or the letter V has him. Like Cap- 
tain Macheath between Polly and Lucy—like Hercules between Duty 
and Pleasure—like Pendennis between the syren and the saint—he is 
distracted torn to piecés, and goes out in night. Lord Saye and Sele 
was always consistent. So is the Bavarian Prince Thurn and Taxis. 
If poor Brougham had chosen another title, and called himself Lord 
Brougham and Bramble, all would have been well : he might still have 
steered a steady course. But who can resist his initial letter? We 
must forgive the involuntary meteor ; he knew not what he did. Our 
He Ty was not then discovered. It has come to light too late to save 
“Castlereagh !” shouts an antagonist, envious of our fame. “ Was 

= Cestlereagh a Tory?” Hou could he help it? Was he not a Stew- 


“What do you say to D'Israeli?” asks another. I reply, D’Israeli 
in life as a Radical, in obedience to his D; he modified his extreme 
opinions under the influence of his I; but are you not concious that it 
Was only the coronet of Lord Tancred in the distance that made him 
what he ig ? 

“Well, but Roebuk!” says a third. «Ha! we have 
Roebuck is Radical enough for his name to begin with a B, if there were 
any truth in your theory.” So it does. Are you so blind as not to 
Perceive that Roebuck is @ compound and clumsily conglomerated 
name ?—that Buck is the generic or family, and Roe only the specific or 
baptismal designation? Roe is only added to indicate the particular 
kind of Buk he is, a prefix smacking of litigious antagonism to John 
Doe, to distinguish him from harmless animals of the same tribe. 


ou there! 


ersary c 
“ but what do you say to Lord John Russell? You will not call hima 
Tory?’ Not yet; but he is only a scion of the house of Bedford. But 
for that happy accident-——— 


greut state, and would have ere this reached Peshuwar, had not his 
march been impeded 
the cantonments near his line of march, and it is therefore hoped that 
his visit may lead to the improvement of both roads and barracks. 
The Punjab is perfectly tranquil, and likely to remain so, for Shere 
Singh, Uttur Si 
North-west provinces to Calcutta, and were safely lodged in Fort 


datory tribes. I mentioned in my last that a force had been sent from 

















** You’re a clever fellow!” says the lest adv I have to floor ; 


Now is not my theery irrefuiably established ? 


—»———_ 


INDIA. 
The Bombay Mail of the 3rd of February brings the following : 
The Governor-General is making a progress through the Punjab in 


heavy rains,and bad roads. He has visited a)] 


h, and Chattur Singh have been removed from the 


William on the 17th of January. 
Assam and Scinde, on the eastern and western extremities of the 
empire, have both suffered from slight incursions of the adjacent pre- 


Assam against the Agami Nagas; a party of these people have now re- 
taliated by making an incursion into our country, murdering three 
British subjects, and carrying away 27 men, women, and children. It 
is supposed that a force will be sent against them under Colonel Lester, 
as the troops already sent do not appear sufficient. 
The affair on the Scinde frontier has afforded another example of the 
chivalrous daring of the Scinde Horse—a corps which many most ex- 
perienced officers who have witnessed its performances in Scinde and 
the Punjab unhesitatingly assert to be superior in efficiency to any re- 
iment of British cavalry, the men being equal to English troopers in 
Senveuy and self-confidence, and superior to them in the management 
of their horses and weapons. The affair happened in this wise :—On 
the 24th of December a party of mounted plunderers made a foray 
from the hills of the western frontier, and carried off a few scores of 
camels. As soon as the intelligence of the incursion reached Kund 
Khote, Jemadar Doorga Singh, in command of the detachment of 
Scinde Horse stationed there, set off in pursuit, taking with him a Du- 
fedar and 15 troopers, with 4 Beloochee guides. After a long pursuit, 
during which several of their horses dropped from fatigue, the Jema- 
dar and the few who had kept up with him got sight of the robbers 
(about 15 in number), who thereon abandoned their booty and took to 
flight, Doorga Singh mounting a fresh horse and continuing the pursuit. 
On reaching the foot of the hills the robbers turned and showed front, 
having been reinforced by a fresh party of horseman, and between 30 
and 40 armed foot, while all of Doorga Singh’s party that had been 
able to keep up with him were two of the Scinde Horse and one of the 
Beloochee guides. The latter recommended the Jemadar to give up 
further pursuit, but he replied that the guide might go back if he was 
afraid, but that he himself could not face his commanding-officer if 
after sighting the rcbbers he did not attack and kill some of them. He 
then went at them, followed by his two Sewars and the Beloochee. 
His party was of course surrounded and cut to pieces, and the finishing 
stroke was about to be given him when he had the presence of mind to 
call out ‘God be praised! here they come,’ on which the robbers sud- 
denly made off, as if panic-struck, without waiting to strip or plunder 
the slain, whose bodies were brought in by a party nextday. The 
uide was brought back by other parties of the frontier guard who had 
n out in search of the robbers. The camels also were all recov- 
ered 
Other parties of marauders were still hovering around the hills, 
with the view, as was supposed, of making a descent upon the Nazza- 
rees in that quarter, but a squadron of Scinde horse being sent to ob- 
serve them occasioned the abandonment of their design. Some of them, 
however, made a dash at the camels about Boordeeka, and curried off 
a number of them—a circumstance the success of which is attributed 
to the death of Jemadar Doorga Singh, who guarded that portion of the 
frontier. 
Mr. Hunter, late of the 24th Regiment Native Infantry, has been as- 
sassinated in the neighborhood of Benares. He was found outside the 
fort at Chunar insensible from the effects of a deep sword cut on the 
head, which fractured his skull and caused death in a few days. The 
instigators of the murder are said to be well known. Government have 
a reward of 500 rupees for the apprehension of any party con- 
cerned in its commission. 
No steps have as yet been taken by the Supreme Government for en- 
forcing its just claims on the Nizam. It is rumored that the Board of 
Control have for the present put a veto on the occupation of any por- 
tion of the Nizam’s territory in satisfaction for the debt, and it is sur- 
mised that Sir J. Hobhouse would prefer a species of commission (like 
the existing Mysore commission) for regulating and settling the Ni- 
zam’s affairs. It is certain that no movements of troops have taken 
place such as would be required for supporting a step of such gravity 
as the occupation of Berar. Meanwhile the state of the country is be- 
coming daily worse—there is no Minister, and the Nizam secludes him- 
self in his harem and indulges in strong drink to a very lamentable ex- 
tent. An outbreak has occurre:t amengst the Rohilla prisoners con- 
tined in the Nizam’s fort of Paroor. They have obtained possession of 
the fort. A force consisting of five breaching guns, 600 infantry, and 
800 cavalry of the Contingent, has been sent against them. 





SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S FAREWELL SPEECH. 


This gallant officer’s farewell General Orders occasioned some excite- 
ment. Below is his parting address, spoken at a public dinner given 
him, at the Byculla Club, at Bombay, on the 3lstof January. Sir W. 
Yardley, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, presided ; and when 
the veteran soldier’s health was drunk, Sir Charles acknowledged the 
toast in words which, we may add, are eminently characteristic of the 
man, and well worth perusal. — ~ 


Gentlemen—It is with some difficulty that I, a traveller at the present 
moment rise to thank you for the compliment you have paid me, and 
for the kindness you have shown me; after hearing myself praised 
in one of the most eloquent speeches I have ever heard, I, a r 
soldier, cannot reply to such eloquence. Passing through Bombay, 
and without preparation, I am only able to thank you for all the 
honours heaped upon me by the army, as well as by the civilians 
of Bombay; and, when I say civilians, I mean all who do not 
wear the blueand red coat. I know I am supposed in Bombay to be an 
enemy to civilians, but this is quite erroneous—(Cheers)—I am no 
enemy to civilians; it is false to say that I am, and it is a falsehood 
which is so absurd that J have never taken the trouble to refute it. 
You must allow me great latitude in replying to the eloquent speech we 
have just heard, for, so help me God, I trusted to a soldier’s heart to 
find words to address to you on the inspiration of the moment. I am 
afraid that my friend the chairman has gone far beyond my merits— 
(Cries of ‘No, no,”)—and I cannot altogether admit his praise; his 
kindness has ex rated my qualities, except in one thing where he 
has spokea the truth. He has correctly said that I would be the first to 
feel pain at the detraction of Lord Gough in order to increase my 
praise. Lord Gough is a glorious old soldier, and a good man, posses- 
sing one of the noblest hearts that ever beat, and I love him well. I 
have to say to Sir William Yardley, in return for his kind euloguim, 
that I must share it with the brave army ; for without them I could 
have done nothing—Whitlie, Leason, Wyllie, now before me at this ta- 
ble, and I could point out a dozen gallant others, without whose cou 
and asssistance [ could have done nothing. I must not forget the Ben- 
gal 19th Regiment of cavalry, who were equal to their neighbours, nor 
the small band of Madras Sappers, who also behaved well. I cannot 
over any man that has done his duty. I love all the three armies of India, 
but I must confess that I am prejudiced in favour of the Bombay army. I 
am saying nothing that can hurt a Bengal officer, for I have found as 
rs and men in the Bengal army as I did in Bombay; and al- 

though I have fought with the Bengal army, and commanded them for 
two years, yet I am prejudiced in favour of the Bombay army and of 
low caste. 
Gentlemen, I have the honour to sit with a glorious soldier at this 
table. He rose from the ranks; he had a noble origin. I love that 
man, for he first planted the British colours on the breach of Moultan. 
—(Cheers.) He has been justly rewarded with a commission; but, 
gentlemen, I am steering among rocks, but I am a pilot and will go 
on—notwithstanding he has been so promoted, yet there is a regula- 
tion in force amongst you which prevents him from enjoying all the ad- 
vantages of his present position, and I consider it a most inconsistent 
regulation by which he is prevented from joining the military fund, 
and making the same provision as yourselves for his widow and off- 





—— 
springs. Iam now king to,your best feelings, and I sa this 
segelation ought to be broken; for although that soldier eee the 
ranks, he rose from 4 glorious foundation.—(Sir Charles here 
to Ensign Bennett.) This is a wandering wild speech, but a 
thoughts come uppermost so the old soldier must speak. In what 
William Termer said, while I again repeat that 5 praised me too 
highly, yetI believe that he only spoke what he felt to be the truth from 


his heart. But I like to come to particular points. In the wars of 
Sinde there were some officers who did more for me than I did for them. 
The first I shall mention is Captain Brown, of the Bengal army, who 
is now dead. A braver or a better soldier never lived. Of the second 
I shall not say anything, as he is relative of mine—I mean Major 
M‘Murdo; but the third, of whom I shall and will speak, is my Moon- 
shee, AliAkbar. This man stood by me in the day of battle; he was 
of the greatest assistance to me throughout the campaign in Sinde ; 
he was my tongue; andI now find him in disgrace. [am not aware 
upon what information the Government has acted. I charge no man 
with injustice, but I have a right to say that Ali Akbar did more for 
the conquest of Sinde than a thousand soldiers could have done. I will 
never abandon a brave soldier, and after all that Ali Akbar has done, I 
find him here in disgrace; and, gentlemen, (said the General, with em- 
phasis, and stri the table with his hand,)I say he has had no trial. 
—(Loud cries of “‘ Hear, hear.”) I chargeno man or the Government 
with injustice, but I will not abandon Ali Akbar. 

I will new speak of the day of peace, and tell you of the men who as- 
sisted me, besides the commanders of corps. Next to them were the 
collectors of Sinde; there were three of them, but I shall only men- 
tion two, for they did preserve the honour of England! mean Major 
Goldney, of the al army, and Captain Rathborne, of the Bombay 
army. These two men did more for me than anybody else in time of 
peace—they upheld the honour of England. Those gentlemen made 
our rule loved; and I will not take the credit of what they are justly 
entitled to. No man surpasses mein zeal and devotion to the army, 
and to the true interests of the East India Company. I am not an en- 
emy, as has been said, to the Court of Directors—God forbid that I 
should be any man’s enemy, but I will not submit to be ill-treated ; 
this is not enmity, but an independent spirit, which I glory in, and 
which, old as I am,I shall carry with me to the grave.—(Rapturous 
applause.) It is this that makes me feel so deeply the kindness of the 
present company. This day 57 years ago, gentlemen, I received my 
first commission as an ensign, and girded on this sword, which has re- 
mained by my side ever since. I received that commission, as a boy, 
rejoicing; your kindness makes me rejoice in finishing that career 
as a man.—(Cheers. ) f 

Let me now speak of some matters connected with the interests of 
the city of Bombay, of which I have always thought with great inten- 
sity. The Country of the Five Rivers has been conquered, and I rode 
thoughout it all the other day, and never saw a richer or more flour- 
ishing country. I do not know much of such things, but I tell you 
what [ saw—oceans of grain, and there are coals for your steamers, and 
you will find sulphur, shall I say for your Scotchmen (aside laughingly) 
—(Cheers)—but no matter for whom. Steamers can go everyw 

and bring these products to the port of Bombay, the trade of which 
would soon be considerably enlarged. I met an Armenian of the name 
of Arathoon, the other day, in the Punjaub, a man of great energy and 
enterprise, and who largely assisted our urmies in Affghanistaa in pro- 
caring supplies—who told me that he had felled an enormous quantity 
of timber, which was now lying on the banks of the Cheenab, as he 
could not bring it down to Bombay, Lord Dalhousie having 

the protection of Government, unless he cou!d prove that he had the 
means of carrying out his enterprise. It is true that I had only this 
Arathoon’s own story, and he was an interested party; but I believed 
what he told me. Now, Ido not know much of such things, and I am 
speaking in the presence of those who do, but I should say that Goy- 
ernment had nothing to do with a man’s means. Commerce requires 
to be nursed like a child. In telling you this I do not wish tosay any- 
thi ainst Lord Dalhousie, although I am not an admirer of his 
Lordship, and I do not care though that go forth to the world, for I am 
aware that there are gentlemen connected with the press here present. 
Some people in Bombay say and think that I hate the public press. Far 
from it, I do not hate the press, although I havea great antipathy to 
some individuals connected with it ; Lown I have sometimes wished 
for a broomstick, and to be near the editor of the Bombay Times.—(A 
laugh.) But in justice to Lord Dalhousie, I must tell you again that I 
got this story from Mr. Arathoon himself, an interested man, who told 
me that the timber would be ray by the rajas without he had the 
protection of the Government, which Lord Dalhousie refused him It 
is nothing to the purpose whether Lord Dalhousie is right or wrong, 
but it is to the purpose for you to know that this Arathoon com- 
plains that he has a great abundance of timber, the produce of the 
countries of the Punjaub, ready to be borne to Bombay; and that the 
Government will not give him the fair protection he requires to bring 
it here. Is it not a pity thatsuch 4 gor apd should be neglected for 
bringing England nearer to these rich Indian provinces ? ith proper 
arrangements, I say that Bombay will, soon be the t rendezvous 
for all things both from England and the Punjaub. Calcutta will not 
lose her grandeur, but she cagnot rival Bombay or Kurrachee as mer- 
cantile ports. Eight years Kurrachee had a population of only 
5,000 men ; whereas, now, as I found passing through it the other day, 
it numbers 25,000 men, and it must continue to increase and prosper, 
while Bombay must become the great mart of India.—(Loud applause. ) 


Sir Charles arrived at Malta, homeward bound, on the 25th ult. 





CHINA. 


We have accounts from Chiua up to the 29th of December. Sickness 
still prevails to a lamentable extent among the troops at Hongko 
although the shipping and civil community remain remarkably healthy 
The 59th have lost upwards of 130 men within the year, and it is staved 
that scarcely 100 men in the regiment could be found in a really effec- 
tive state of health. Commissioner Lin, whose seizure and destraction 
of the opium in 1839 led to our war with China, died suddenly on the 
18th of November, while on his way to the insurrectionary district of 
Quan-si. The Government troops are reported to have obtained some 
successes over the insurgents of that province, but another disturbance 
has broken out in the island of Hainan, where 10,000 insurgents are 
in arms. Two bodies of troops have been sent against them, but the 
first fraternized with the enemy and the second were beaten and dis- 
— ; meanwhile cholera has broken out in Hainan, and after 

‘or two months to a frightful extent in that island, has extended to the 
wainland, and commenced its ravages in the southwest of the Quang- 
tong provinces. 

Mr. Fast, a Swedish missionary, has been murdered by pirates in the 
Min River, but the Chinese dathorities, behaving with unwonted en- 
ergy, had captured the offenders, and beheaded 28 of them. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

Why has Lord John Russell wasted such noble opportunities, and 
sunk his political career in a failure so contrasted with his earlier 
successes ; why, in spite ofall that people have thought him to be, 
has he so overtly proved what he is? The question is to be solved by 


turning from the position of the man to his character. 
By the facts shall you know its main features. It is i ble 
that those who are best acquainted with the man can be wholl taken, 


and there are traits which come out at times even publicly. In the pie- 
ture drawn by his friends Lord John is of a kind and affectionate dis- 
ition, anxious to please and be pleased, and proportionately be- 
oved. This may seem incompatible with his coldness and hauteur to 
st rs, but such an inconsistency is not rare. Sopeate his nature 
to need strictly personal relations in order to move his feelings, and 
you account at once for the fidelity to adherents which purchases him 
such a faithful retinue, and the total want ef hearty people-loving 
liberality in his public conduct. He evinces an overweening value for 
his birth ; he inherited certain ‘‘ principles,” and those he sustains as 
he would the untarnished honour of his escutcheon ; his patriotism is 
intellectual and honorary, and is not animated by astirring and deep- 
ly moved regard for the mulitude that lies in the wide field beyond 
his personal circle. He loves,‘‘ his country”; but it is the country of 
history not of the living souls that people it. 

Lord John’s intellect is cultivated, rather than naturally great; and 
the culture has tended rather to check positive errors than to impart 
positive power. Hence the discrepancy between Sydney Smith’s 
famous saying, that he has audacity enough to take the command of the 
Channel fieet at a moment’s notice, and the faltering in his statesman- 
ship. He wants political insight and foresight ; his speeches are singu- 
lar among those of their rank for bareness of reasoning ; he scarcely 
ever seems to know the drift and inevitable effect of his own measures ; 
to this day he does not understand Reform ; every year exhibits an in- 
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ereasing want of clearness as to the real nature of his earliest idol, 
a religious liberty” ; and he has just affrouted that early idol by a bill 
which he excuses on the score that his views of Catholic Emancipation 
were a mistake! Thus, when legislating for the future, he does not 
know whither he is going; and inspite of a personal courage which 
mayhap would lead him to the block with as cool an intrepidity as a 
William Russell, his statesmanship is dilatory, tentative, and helplessly 

id. : 
ep robably his education, which was peculiar, was not the happiest for 
his nature. Departing from the usual curricalum in which English 

outh of high family are trained, he was sent to Edinburgh ; he lived 
in the house of Playfair, and was educated among the Scotch Philoso- 
phers and Whig literati. Hence an early — to literary rather 
than Oxford-bred habits ; hence a negative Liberalism, which may be 
taken as the English reflex of the douce scepticism that then distin- 
guished the Scottish Athens. His birth sent him into Porliament as a 
matter of privilege; his literary training displayed itself about the 
same time in his essays on the Constitution; he was a lion of the day, 
a hope of the Whig party, @ political descendant of Fox, his standard 
and model; the lead of the Test and Corporation Act debating was 
placed in his care; and from that time, not too well endowed with pa- 
trons in high places, the Liberals played their game into his hands. 
They more than half made the man whom they erected into their idol ; 
and they were solicitous not to discern how much of his successive lus- 
tres was borrowed. For it may be said that Lord John has originated 
no of the achievements connected with his name and career : the re- 
igious liberty crusade was a gift to his hands ; free trade he took up 
r Peel; Mr. Ward gave him the Appropriation-clause, not long 
since expressly abandoned ; and when left to himself, he cried, like a 
fainting woman, ‘‘ Support me!”—by the “pressure from without. 
This want of self-reliance in constructive acts ede explains that 
want of command over subordinates which left Foreign policy at the 
mercy of a Palmerston, Colonial of a Grey, Finance of a Wood ; it ex- 
plains his hankering to accept even something like Locke King’s ad. 
verse motion, and to seek a budget among the slayers of Wood. 

The political activity of Lord John Russell has passed—in action he 
hasnofuature. His most —— views are retrospective—all con- 
tained within the constitutional range from the reign of Henry the 
First to the Reform Bill. There, despite his repudiations of Final- 
ity, he stops; he does not perhaps mean to stop, but he does not see 
further. His repudiations are honest but not the less false. The 
Reform Bill is still his future—as the widow dwells in the days of her 
courtship. Yet he will have his use. : é 

Not of the kind projected for him by a writer in the Morning 
Chronicle—-an imitation of Macaulay’s retreat from active states- 
manship to history. But the writer in the Chronicle had a purpose 
to serve: with a cleverness, painstaking, and malice, that remind us 
of the bitter political writings in vogue some thirty years ago, he 

from the shelves an early work by Lord John Russell, in or- 
der to damage and blacken his personal character. The Vun of Arrou- 
ca is used to represent the fallen Premier as the sentimentalist writer 
of a Portuguese Werter: the retrospective reviewer labours, with an 
outward manner of easy pleasantry, which ill disguises the unfair 
twisting, to hold up Lord John as a “green” romancist, and in mo- 
rals a prototype of the modern French novelists. This is ‘‘ too bad.?’ 

No—literature is not the ex-Premier’s vocation: neither is ‘* pro- 

ive” statesmanship. Lord John has done his active work; his 
vocation henceforward is to repose amidst his order, or occasionally to 
don his hung-up arms in defence of ‘‘the ancient ways” Liberal in 
relation to the past, without tergiversation or backsliding, Lord John 
is a Tory in relation to the future; and we need not be very despond- 
ing of a future which hasa John Russell instead of a Castlereagh for 
its Tory type. He should be translated to the quiet of the Upper 
House, ‘there to sit and revise the acts of the Commons—to delay, abate, 
and veto.— Spectator, 1st inst. 





Tue Crisis.—How well has Mr. Disraeli described a Ministerial 
Crisis, in political and official atmospheres. How the world of red. 
tapeism quakes and quivers to its centre. How the great nobles of the 
hereditary governing families—the leaders of the ins and the outs— 
hurry with anxious taces from conference to conference ; hew the tribe 





of their followers and expectants—the men who are looking out for 
under-secretaryships, colonial governorships or home commissionerships 
—linger on their traces, beset their ores Sah oe reserve. speculate 
upon their movements, prove the prob -y of his, and the impossi- 
bility of that political solution or combination. Then it is that the 
Clubs are in their real glory. Then it ia that the shiny hats in the 
eat bow-windows wag convulsively amid the general agitation. 
hen it is that each man connected, or supposed to be connected, with 
the great rival powers, brings in another and another piece of ‘* latest 
intelligence” every quarter of an hour; each of these precious budgets 
of information commanding, say a ten minutes’ uninterru rted credence. 
Then is the time for third, fourth, and fifth newspaper editions, Then 
is the time for lists of the new Ministry, marked “ private and confi- 
dential,” to circle from house to house and clubtoclub, Then is the 
time for exclusive intelligence, for secret information, the time of the 
especial glory of that far-seeing class who always, when anything par- 
ticular is in the wind, “happen to know.” Then is the time when the 
“Court Circular” man takes for the nonce the rank of the historian. 
Then is the time when future combinations, and future theories, and 
future courses of policy are infered from morning visits and evening 
calls. Then, and then only, is the time when people are never in want 
of a subject of conversation to succeed the inevitable weather. Then 
is the time when gentlemen of a waggish turn, meeting their friends in 
the street, are sure to inquire, in atone of profound astonishment, 
how it is that the said friends can possibly reconcile it to their sense of 
loyal and patriotic duty to leave their homes at a period when they 
may expect, from moment to moment, an impera'ive summons to Buck- 
ingham Palace ; and then, and then only, is the time when the ladies 
ap te take a faint dawning interest in politics, and occasionally say, 
“Uh, by the bye, dear me! who’s to be in?” 





Aworuer Searcn ror THE Artic Voyacers.—The intense in- 
terest and anxiety still felt in the safety of Sir John Fravklin, and the 
hervie crews of the Erebus and Terror —in particular the anxious soli- 
citude of Lady Franklin—and, probably, the fact of the Govermuent 
reward of £20,000 for the discovery of the missing voyagers being 
still obtainable, have led to the undertaking of another expedition to 
sail from Aberdeen. It will be recollected that the Prince dlbert--a 
manageable little craft--arrived there in October last, after about 
three months’ absence in the Polar Seas. During the period she was 
in these northern regions, much, in the circumstances, was accomplish- 
ed, traces of the missing expedition (the only distinct and unmistake. 
able ones that had ever been found) having been discovered. Circum- 
stances, however—and chiefly, perhaps, the state of the ice—prevent- 
ed Commander Forsyth and his crew from fully accomplishing what 
had been intended in the way of a search for Franklin and his associ- 
ates. An attempt under hopeful auspices is, however, to be made this 
season to effect, if possible, a search in the same yuarter, and to the 
full extent as last year. The Prince Albert will n be fit- 
ted out and manned, and will proceed to Prince Regent’s Inlet, where 
the ship will be laid up in such safe and convenient harbourage as can 
be found. The will then proceed in boats so far as can be reach- 
ed by water; they will cross the Isthmus of Boothia, and follow 
out their search as far to the westward as possible. Where boats can- 
not be worked, ‘‘ kyaks” will be used, which, with the assistance of 
the Esquimaux, will enable the party to proceed 100 or 200 miles far- 
ther than boats could them, as the “‘ kyaks” can be rolled up and 
dragged over the ice. It is proposed that the expedition shall remain 
out one season, and, if the state of the weather and the ice be favour- 
able, it is expected that a very extensive-search will be effected. The 
Prince Albert, which has lain at Aberdeen all winter, will be got 
ready as soon as possible, and it is to be hoped she will be able toreach 
Lancaster Sound by the middle of June. Theexpedition will be under 
the command of Captain W. Kennedy, who has come here from Ame- 
rica tor that purpose. Mr. Kennedy has a very intimate acquaintance 
with the Arctic regions, having served for a considerable period in the 
wna’, of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He wintered eight years in 
Labrador, and was the firet European who explored the northernmost 
potut of that icy coast. Captain Kennedy, who possesses inflexible de- 
termination, courage, and enthusiasm, is very hopeful of success. He 
speaks highly of the courtesy, and even affection everywhere shown 
him, and wich the sympathy felt, both in America and this country, 
for the success of his noble object has inspired. He proceeds to Ork- 
ney to en landsmen for the expedition. Those who have been in 
the service of the Hudson’s Bay Compiny will be chosen. They will 
be twelve in number, and, with six able-bodied seamen and the com- 
mander, will complete the expedition. We heartily pray that they 
may succeed in their noble enterprise.— London paper, 8th inst. 


Horse-riesu acarnst Sream.—A singular wager has been laid in 
Spain between the Duke of Osuna and the celebrated banker, Salaman- 
ca. Itis horse against railroad. The duke bets that his horses shall 
beat the locomotive on the Madrid and Aranjuez Railroad, which is 
27 miles long. Several horses are to be employed, and are to be sta- 
tioned thus: A jockey and horse at the Toledo gate of Madrid to ride 
the first league and deliver a paper to the second, who is to bein readi- 
ness with another horse to ride another league, and so on. It is said that 
the Duke calculates that each league may be done in seven minutes, 
making forty-nine minutes for the whole distance his horses will have 
torun. The high rcad on which the horses run is seven leagues in 
length. The wager is for a million of reals, $125,000. 
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MR. GEO. VANDENHOFF 
Will have the honor to repeat his 
EVENINGS WITH SHERIDAN, 
SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY. 


MONDAY, Sist inst.—THE RIVALS. 
WEDNESDAY, 2d April—THK SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
FRIDAY, 4th April—THE CRITIC; or, a Tragedy Rehearsed. 
These popular “ EV&NINGS,” which have been received with extraordinary favor in 
ashington Baltimore, Richmond, and other cities, compris - a Sketches Of 
ublic Life of the celebrated Wit, Dram itist and Urator, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan ; a brief and rapid History of his Political career; a critical Review of his merits 
as a Dramatist, interspersed with Amusing Anecdotes of the Day. 
Each “ Evening” has a Sketch of a different period of Sheridan’s Life, and closes with a 
Reading of a Different Comedy. 
TIcKeTs To THE THREE EVENINGS. 
Since Evenine. 


Commence at quarter to 8 o-clock precisely. 


ST. GEORGE'S Day. 
THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE SAINT GEORGE’S SOCIETY 


OF NEW-YORK, 


Will take place at the Astor House, on Wednesday, the 23d of April. Dinner on table at 
six o'clock precisely. Tickets may be obtained from the President, Dr. 5. C. B 30 
West Fourteenth Street—the First Vice-President, Mr. W Young, 3 Barclay Stree'—ihe 
Second Vice-President, Mr. C. Pitt 17 Third Avenue—the Treasurer, Mr. K. Bage, 172 Pear) 
Street—the Secretary, Mr. BE. Walker 114 Fulton Street—the Stewards, Messrs. R. Bunch 
58 Barclay Street. R, Wa ler, 120 Pearl street, C.C Harvey, 51 William Street, and J. Ker- 
shaw, 47 New Sireet—at the Astor House—or at this office, 
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- $100 
é 50 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 100 3-44 110. 


PER ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1851. 











By the arrival of the Arctic, last Sunday, at this port, and the 
Canada, on Wednesday night, at Halifax, the public is in possession of 
a fortnight’s later European news which we shall proceed briefly to sum 


It will be remembered that on the departure of the steamer of the Ist. 
inst., Lord Stanley having failed in his endeavours to form a new admin- 
istration, and Lord John Russell being unable to infuse fresh vigour into 
his worn-out Cabinet, party movements had come to a dead halt. In this 
emergency the Queen sent for her old and valued counsellor the Duke 
of Wellington, whose entire freedom from political partizanship and 
lofty place in public estimation would give a certain moral weight to 
any course which he might recommend. By his advice, the Whig 
Premier was requested to resume the charge of the State; Lord John 
could not or would not leave the country in the lurch; and the entire 
ministry was accordingly reinstated in office ‘“‘in all the strength of 
its original weakness.” The arrangement is so obviously a temporary 
one, that but small interest attaches to the lengthened and somewhat 
complicated explanations which have been delivered in both houses of 
Parliament. Qne point, however, deserves notice; Lord Stanley dis- 
tinctly stated that he had not advised her Majesty to dissolve Parlia- 
ment at the present juncture of public affairs, indeed that he was 
strenuously opposed to it. But to this complexion must it come—and 
so soon as the supplies are voted, and some indispensable legislative 
enactments made, it is probable that a prorogation will take place, to 
be followed in the autumn by a dissolution, and an appeal to the voice 
of the country. Many of the gentlemen who have fought shy of taking 
office under Lord Stanley in the face of the present House of Commons, 
will perchance exhibit less reluctance when it is dismissed, and new 
elections are pending. Lord Stanley himself could not refuse to un- 
dertake the construction of a Cabinet, and his failure so to do cannot 
be construed into a political defeat, although designated as such b~ 
the loud. crowing organs of free trade. 

In the meantime, how fares the Government? 
seems ; the appeal—- 

Pity the sorrows of the poor old Whigs— 
falls upon pitiless ears—for on the 11th inst. they met with another dis- 
comfiture, Lord Duncan having carried, by a vote of 120 to 119, a resolu- 
tion condemnatory of the management of the Woods and Forests De- 
partment. Of this new disaster we have only the telegraphic an- 
nouncement; but it sounds like an incursion into the very heart of 
the Whig camp. This department is the pet of the di/ettanti ; it takes 
cognisance of palaces and picture galleries, and that radicals should be 
able to invade its sacred precincts is indeed a fresh and convincing 
proof of the irreparable weakness of Lord John Russell’s party. With 
respect to the Papal aggression, the comic proceedings of the Gov- 
ernment have degenerated into downright farce. The wishy-washy 
measure, rather shadowed forth than defined, in which the Premier 
originally proposed to embody Protestant indignation, is to be still 
further diluted, or ‘‘ modified.”” The expressions of Sir George Grey, 
in announciug that the ministerial bill was to be emasculated, are 
really worth noting down. The process of withdrawing one clause 
and altering another need not be specified; the curious result is as 
follows. 


The bill would then be a Parliamentary decla-ation that the authority under 
which titles had been assumed was one which the country repudiated. Such a 
prohibition would. he thought, have all the effect of a national declaration against 
the Pope, patsy at the same time, he did not look to Acts of Parliament for the 
security of the Protestant religion. 


What a shower.of harmless sparks, to follow an explosion of po- 
pular feeling! What granting a stone, when bread was asked for ! 
A vote of Parliament is truly a potent declaration, when it conveys 
to distinguished officers an expression of their country’s gratitude, 
or when it broadly hints “‘ want of confilence” in tottering Minis- 
tries: but this mede of repelling aygression by a record of opinion 
is about equal to @ vote that theft is ungetlemanly, or duelling no 
longer a-la-mode. Ludicrous, however, as the bill may be, it is 
doubtful whether it can pass in any shape ; nor does it seem impro- 
bable that the whole matter may be quietly shelved for the moment 
in Committees of either House, to become one of the battle-cries at 
the ensuing general election, and a thorn in the side of the next 
Ministry. Be it observed, that in thus offering an opinion, we are 
ignorant of the P=rliamentary occurrences of the 14th inst., the day 
previous to the sailing of the Canada, the arrival of whose mails we 
cannot await. The second reading of the bill was appointed for that 
evening. 

The discussion of Sir Charles Wood's obnoxious budget was set down 
for Monday last, when Income tax, Window tax, and House tax were 
likely to furnish fruitful themes for debate. Mr. Locke King’s bill for 
the extension of County Franchises in England and Wales, on which 


the Whigs were so strongly outvoted, is to be read a second time on 
Wednesday next. 


Badly enough, it 





There has been some squibbing, both in Parliament and in the 


newspapers, on the evident reluctance of leading public men to admit 
untried persons to the responsibilities and emoluments of office. (or. 
tain cliques would arrogate to themselves a sort of divine right to thi 
monopoly ; but the bungling mismanagement, which has latterly pre- 
vailed, is working its effect upon popular feeling. The result may 
hereafter be seen. The mere details of the various bureaus are go in. 
variably conducted by the working men who do not go out and in with 
a change of Ministry, and the gift of Parliamentary eloquence is so 
essential a requisite for a member of the Cabinet, that it seems strange 
how the changes are rung upon so limited a number of individuals. 

The Court Circular does not offer much temptation for extract. 

The second Levee for the season was held at St. James's Palace on 
the 6th inst.: in the long list of presentations we observe the names of 
Alfred Tennyson, on receiving the appointment of Poet Laureate, and 
of Mr. Edmund Grattan, H. B. M. Consul for Massachusetts. i 

A correspondence between Mr. Abbott Lawrence and Lord Palmer. 
ston has appeared in print. The American Minister in London com. 
plains of the Light Dues (any thing but light) levied in Great Britain 
on American shipping. Lord Palmerston replies that the matter is not 
under Government controul. It should be remembered that British 
shipping is subject to the same tax ; but as itis the fashion of the day 
to pay more attention to foreign than to domestic interests, Mr. Law- 
rence’s remonstrance may not be without its effect. 





The principal item of French news is the abandonment of all expec- 
tation of a union of interests between the Orleans Princes and the Le- 
gitimists. This was manifested during a discussion in the National 
Assembly on the Ist inst., when an attempt was made to repeal the 
law by which the Bourbon family are exiled from the soil of France. 
Jealous of the rising influence of the Prince de Joinville, who may 
possibly be a candidate for the Presidency, and whose personal charac- 
ter is likely to overshadow the heir of the elder branch, the Legiti- 
mists, through their well-known organ M. Berryer, sided with the 
Government in opposing the motion, and succeeded in procuring its 
adjournment for six months. As the sitting of the Chamber is perma- 
nent, we believe that this is a bond fide postponement, not resembling 
in its effects that ironical process common to our own parliament, 
wherein a bill is absolutely thrown out by a vote that it ‘be read 
this day six months.” 

A brutal display of the evil passions which still rage in the breasts 
of the Red Republicans of Paris was exhibited on this occasion. A fel- 
low named Marc Dufraisse, one of the colleagues of Ledru Rollin, gave 
vent from the tribune to a bloodthirsty tirade against Royalty, gar- 
nished with allusions to the worst epochs of the first great French Re- 
volution. The disgust excited and expressed was intense; nor can we 
regret that such an event occurred. The friends of law and order are 
materially strengthened by it. 





The Swiss Confederation has been compelled to alter its ultra liberal 
policy as regards the reception and entertainment of political refugees ; 
and some stringent laws have been promulgated with reference to this 
particularly troublesome class. Internal troubles have probably com- 
bined with the pressure of the absolute Powers, to bring about this re- 
sult. Nothing definite appears to be known as to the rumoured revo- 
lutionary movements in Italy. The old Marshal Radetzky is, however, 
on the alert, and appears ready to put down with fire and sword any- 
thing approaching to a popular demonstration. 





The U. 8. frigate St. Lawrence, loaded with Ameriean contributions 
for the World’s Fair, arrived at Southampton on the 18th inst. After 
fulfilling her peaceful errand, and as though such an occupation were 
derogatory to her legitimate character, she proceeds to a port in 
France, for a purpose that hasa warlike smack. She is destined to 
bring hither, in state, the remains of the celebrated Paul Jones. Truly 
these are the days of medals, and monuments, and posthumous honours. 





Mr. Whitney, the bold projector, and unwearied advocate of a rail- 
road through the United States to the Pacific Ocean, sailed for Eng- 
land, on Wednesday, in the Asia, steamer. Unable to enlist the assist- 
ance, though not without the sympathies of Congress, he has transferred 
the locale of his great scheme, from his own country to the British 
North American Provinces, and is as ready to treat with the British 
Government, or capitalists, for the construction of a road from Halifax 
N. 8. to Fuca Straits, as he was to grade one trom Lake Michigan te 
Paget Sound. We like the indomitable spirit of Mr. Whitney, and 
though we have some doubts of his success in the final accomplishment 
of his wishes, his visit can scarcely fail to do good, and may possibly 
tend to further the existing plans for inter-Colonial communication. 





We take an early opportunity to remind our fellow countrymen of 
the importance of keeping up the festival of 8t. George. It will be upon 
us speedily, and will be commemorated here in this city, in the old- 
fashioned, time-honoured manner, as specified in the advertisement 
above. Inthe same style also it will be celebrated in several cities of 
this Union, in every Colony of Great Britain, in some p»rtion of each 
quarter of the globe, and on board many a gullant bark ploughing her 
lonely way upon the sea with the Red Cross waving at her mast-head. 
The bold spirits pent up in the frozen regions of the North will drain a 
bumper on that day to do honour to the land of their affections, nor 
will the soldier sweltering on the hot plains of Hindostan forget to 
toast his Queen and his country. Shall we then allow any petty ex- 
cuse to detain us from a gathering, which it ought to be a point of 
duty to attend, and which is always a right pleasant meeting to those 
who bring to it loyal, genial, honest, English feelings? Do we covet 
the esteem of the kindly people amongst whom we dwell ?—let them 
see our devotion to the land of our fathers; for we may rest assured, 
in spite of sneers, or abuse, or pecuniary temptations to abjure our 
allegiance, that true-hearted Americans look only with contempt up- 
on Englishmen who betray indifference to England's honour or Eng- 
land's interest. We like to witness or to read how the Americans 
in Liverpool, or London, or Paris, or Rome, celebrate the birth- 
day of Washington or the Fourth of July; let us show how we Eng- 
lishmen in New-York can commemorate our Twenty-third of April. 
Efforts will be made to give unusual éclat to this year’s muster. Sir 
Henry Bulwer, who has just received the Grand Cross of the Bath in 
acknowledgment of his eminent services, will certainly be present, 
and we hear of other guests of distinction. By the way, why should 
not the Stewards invite from Washington the Foreign Ministers of the 
great European Powers, in consideration of the remarkable spectacle 
which England just now offers to the world, in her Crysial Palace de- 
voted to the display of a peaceful international rivalry ? 





Good news from Halifax, N. 8.,is before us in a letter from Mr. Howe, 
to the Provincial Secretary, dated London, 14th ult., and containing 
the following paragraph, which has reference to the great inter- 
colonial railroad. 


“It will be satisfactory to His Excellency to be informed, that, what- 
ever may be the decision of the Government and Parliament, I shall 





be prepared to submit the propositions of parties of the highest respeo- 
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tability and most extensive connexions, who will complete any Railroad | 


we require, taking the Province Debentures, without guarantee, in 
payment, bearing interest at 5 per cent.”’ 


Sun of Thursday. 
“« We have it on the most reliable authority, and hasten to lay before | 
our fellow citizens, the gratifying news that the whole affair of the a 
road has been settled by the mission of the Hon. Mr. Howe. Thew ~ 
amount to build the railroad to Montreal and Quebec, has been secur 
at 84 percent. Mr. Howe was in great spirits—nor was it at all one 
hended that any change of Ministry, contingent upon the ge e 
state of parties, aa in anywise affect the negotiations which have 
been virtually brought to a close” 
We trust there is no mistake in the figure ; but it really seems almost 


«too good to be true.” 





A report of the Macready dinner occupies a very large space in our 
columns to-day; but it will be observed that only @ very limited pro- 
portion is occupied by Mr. Macready’s own speech. We could not re- 
sist the opportunity of bringing some of our literary favorites before 
our readers, especially as the reports published in the American papers 
have generally been abbreviated. 





During two or three days, since our last publication, New York has 
been enlivened by the visit of a large number of members of the State 
Legislature, the invited guests of the Municipal authorities. Visits 
have been paid to the public institutions of the city, dinners eaten, 
speeches made, and copious records of the whole proceedings have been 
published by the daily press. It is said that many of the Legislators 
present were here for the first time. They will surely have carried 
away the conviction that, of all cities in the world, New York is the 
most remarkable for paying the maximum of taxes and deriving the 
minimum of benefit therefrom—that it enjoys unequalled local advan- 
tages, but stands pre-eminent for dirt and dust—and that the inhabi- 
tants have settled down into a sulky conviction that it is hopeless for 
Nature and rate-payers to contend against official sloth and the bearers 
of the public money bag. 





Major M. M. Noah, an able and very highly esteemed member of the 
New York press, died on Saturday last in this city, and his death has 
called forth many testimonials to his talents and his worth. We have 
ourselves only known him as Editor of the Sunday Times, and in the 
columns of that journal have often admired his practical good sense 
and his pithy style of writing. But he often drew the eyes of his 
countrymen upon him in his literary efforts and in political life; nor 
will the public forget his scheme, broached twenty-five years ago, for 
gathering together the remnant of Israel and rebuilding the New Je- 
rusalem, on Grand Island in the Niagara River. Major Noah was in 
his sixty-seventh year, and died from the effects of a paralytic stroke. 
His well-known face will be missed on many a festive occasion, as will 
his lively and sagacious comments on parsing events. 





We regret also to notice the death of another Editor, Mr. John 8. 
Skinner, a man deeply versed in all the history and mystery of agri- 
cultural pursuits, and usefully engaged in disseminating his varied in- 
formation, through his excellent journal, The Plough, the Loom, and 
the Anvil. Some of our readers will recollect his valued contributions 
to our columns, a few years since. Mr. Skinner was upwards of sixty 
years of age; and there was something very remarkable in the manner 
of his death. He had filled the appointment of Postmaster of Balti- 
more for @ period of twenty years, though removed from it fifteen years 
ago Within the walls of the Post Office of that city, a fatal accident 
befell him on Friday of last week. Intending to hurry out into the 


‘street, he inadvertently opened a door leading to the basement of the 


building, and before he could recover himself plunged head foremost 
down the flight of steps. His skull was fractured, and he survived in 
a state of insensibility for a few hours only. Highly esteemed in life, 
his death is universally lamented. 





THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Colonists of the Cape, who have recently been rejoicing over 
their defeat of Lord Grey, in his efforts to convert their country intoa 
penal settlement, are themselves now subjected to very severe trials. 
The fact of an insurrection of the Kaffirs was known here, a month 
since, and later arrivals give a melancholy prospect of the state of 
affairs, and a disastrous list of casualties. By an arrival at Boston, the 
intelligence is brought down to the 4th ult fromCape Town; at which 
date the frontier country was still ravaged by the Kaffir hordes, the 
farmers had in many instances been murdered, and their farm buildings 
and crops destroyed by fire. The British troops and the local forces 
had, however, repeatedly defeated the rebels in the open field, and 
maintained possession of the military outposts; but their numbers 
Were inadequate to exterminate or drive back the myriads of armed 
Savages, scouring the country in all directions, and who unite un- 
Common bravery in action to great astuteness and cunning. The 
Governor sir Harry Smith who it will be seen, had, as reported, cut 
his way out from a position of imminent peril, has called for a levy en 
masse, and being in his proper element will doubtless retaliate upon 

the cruel and faithless aborigines. It appears strange that in a Colony 

80 circumstanced as the Cape, not a single cavalry regiment in Her 

Majesty’s service should be stationed; the 6th., 45th., 73rd. , and 91st. 
Infantry with a detachment of Artillery, have to bear the brunt of the 
battle, aided by that able corps, the Cape Mounted Riflemen. 

The following extract from the Cape Town Mai, of January 4th, 
gives an account of the opening of the campaign. 


The colony is again subjected to one of those dreadful: visitati 
by which it has been so often and so heavily afflicted. The Eteser 
which has now commenced, as it will probably be the last, seems likely 
oh to be the most desperate and sanguinary of all the wars to which 

ose faithless and rapacious Savages have provoked their civilized 
neighbours. lf ever there was an instance in which kindness and 
Contidence have been repaid with ingratitude and treachery it is in 
the case of the dealings of the colonists and the Government, during 
the last three years, with the tribes of British Caffraria. Every 
effort hus been made by Sir Harry Smith and his officers to conciliate 
and benetit the natives of that province. The colonists have warmly 
applauded and constantly seconded those endeavours. They are re- 
Warded by a sudden and destructive invasion, attended with atrocities 
such as even the Caffres themselves have never before perpetrated. 

As our readers are aware, Sir Harry Smith held a meeting of Gaika 
chiets and people, at Fort Cox, on the 19th of last month. There were 
Present, it was estimated, nearly 3,000 Caffres, and among them all the 
ee chiefs, with the exception, of course, of the outlaws, Sandilli 
_ Auta. Even these two, it was said, were at no great distance from 

€ place of meeting, and received, from time to time, reports of the 
Proceedings trom their followers who were present. So far as profes- 
sions Went, the replies of Macomo, Stock, Butman, Tola, and the other 
ws to the demands and warnings of Sir Harry, were fair enough. 

ut there was a tone of ins lence aad nonchalance in some of their 
Temarks, which made an unpleasant impression, and increased the 
Gepiciens that were previously entertained of their good faith. The 

‘overnor, however, evidently desirous of pursuing the system of con- 
Ciliation to the last, called upon the Caffres to choose : chief to fill 
be place of Sandlli in the government of hig tribe. And when Sutu 

he mother of the deposed chief, was named, the Governor at once 
pe apes the nomination, and appointed the « great widow” of Gaika 
the station, which she had once before filled with great discretion. 





iol 








The proclamation announcing this appointment is dated on the 20th of 
December. 


understand that the safety of themselves and their families depends, 


| under Providence, upon their own effurts, promptly and wy 


It appears that during the three following days information was re- | made. Sir Harry Smith is at present in the midst of the enemy, ho 
od; but better is the following extract from the Halifax ceived at head-quarters of the place «t which Sandilli and his partisans | jng them in cheek, and preventing them from precipitating themselves 
This is good; but better is the fo | 


neighbourhood, in which their presence was dangerous. At day-| 
break, on the 24th of December, Colonel Mackinnon left Fort Cox, 
with a force of nearly 600 men, of whom321 belonged to the 6th and 
78d Regiments, 174 to the Cape Mounted Rifles, and 92 to the Caf- 
fre Police. With this strong columa, Col. Mackinnon took his way 
up the valley of the Keiskamma. 

The Keiskamma river, it is well known, forms in the lower part 
of its course, where it flows to the south-east, the present boundary 
between the colony proper and British Caffraria. But in the upper 
part of its course, the river, flowing to the south-west, passes through 
the centre of British Caffraria. For about 30 miles above Fort Cox, 
the rapid torrent winds through the rugged defiles of the Amatola 
mountains, the well-known stronghold of the Gaika Caffres. Along 
the bank of this stream Colonel Mackinnon pursued his march until 
he reached a “narrow rocky gorge,” known, it is said, as a pass 
which military men would consider difficult to force against a reso- 
lute enemy. Colonel Mackinnon, in fact, states that his men could 
only proceed through the pass in single file. It does not appear 
that he sent forward any reconnoitring party. He seems to have 
had implicit confidence in the Caffre Police, who led the column ; but 
the most sagacious commander may be deceived once. 

When the Caffre Police and the Cape Mounted Rifles had passed 
through the gorge a deadly fire was opened, by Sandilli’s Caffres (as there 
is every reason to believe,) upon the column of infantry. The chief 
himself is said to have been subsequently recognised among the assail- 
ants. It was with great difficulty that Colonel Mackinnon succeeded 
at lastin extricating his troops from the defile, and in dislodging the 
Caffres. Before this was accomplished the force had suffered the se- 
rious loss of three officers and sixteen men, killedand wounded § As- 
sistant-Surgeon Stuart, of the Cape Mounted Rifles, was killed, and 
Brigade-Major Bisset, of the same corps, was severely wounded. 
Lieutenant Uatty, of the 6th Regiment, was wounded, and it is gener- 
ally reported that he is since dead. One ee and nine privates 
of the 6th Regiment, and one corporal of the 73d Regiment, were kill- 
ed, and five men of the 6th and two of the73d were wounded. Private 
letters add, what is not stated in the official report, that the baggage 
of the troops, including an ammunition waggon, was lost, and that the 
dead were left on the ground 

After this disastrous affair, Colonel Mackinnon proceeded onward 
about three miles to the neighbourhood of the mission station of U- 
niondale, whence he sent off a report to the Governor, and an order to 
Colonel Eyre to fall back with his force, from the Kabousie Ridge, 
on the eastern border of the Amatola Range, to King William's Town, 
for the protection of that place. On the following morning Colonel 
Mackinnon commenced his return march by a circuitous route, leading 
to Fort White on the Debe River. On reaching the valiey of this river, 
at a place known as the Debe Flats, the troops were horror-struck by 
the sight of the corpes of 14 soldiers of the 45th Regiment, mangled 
and stripped by the Caffres Three of these men, it appears, had been 
sent out on escort duty, and the other 11 afterwards despatched in 
search of them. They were all waylaid and brutally murdered. 

This was not the cals dreadful tragedy which was enacted on that 
day. The attack upon Colonel Mackinnon appears to have been the 
signal for the uprising of all the Gaika tribes. The worst passions of 
savage nature were let loose upon the unsuspecting colonists. The 
three “ military villages” of Woburn, Auckland, and Juanasburg, sit- 
uate on the colonial border, opposite the Gaika territory, were the first 
to feel the destroying stroke. At mid day, while the peaceful inhabi- 
tants were seated at their Christmas dinners, the savages surrounded 
their dwellings, and in a few minutes nothing but smoking ruins, and 
corpses horribly mutilated, marked the sites where the villages had 
stood. Imagination shrinks from picturing those few moments of hor- 
ror, agony, avd despair. More than 70 individuals, including men, 
women, and children, perished in these massacres. Two women, one 
of them wounded, alone escaped to tell the awful tidings of this la- 
mentable blow. 

The Caffres then poured across the boundary in marauding parties, 
devastating the open country along the frontier as far west as 
Graham’s-town. The tribes engaged in these ravages were those of 
Stock, Botman, and Tola, the very chiefs who had professed peaceful 
and loyal intentions, a week before, at their meeting with Sir Harry 
Smith. They attacked the town of Alice, but were repulsed by the 
Cape Mounted Rifles, under Colonel Somerset. It was feared that they 
had captured a train of 10 waggons which had been sent from Fort 
Peddie to Fort Hare, with an escort of 30 men, and had not arrived. 
They followed and fired upon the detachment of 80 men that brought 
the Governor s despatches from Fort Cox to Fort Hare. They carried 
off 42 draught oxen, which were out-spanned within a mile and a half 
of Grabam’s Town. 

Lieut Campbell, of the Caffre Police, is reported to have been killed. 
Among those who were murdered at the military villages are mention- 


| had their rendezvous. It was determined to make an attempt to cap- | upon the Golomy. But at present he can do no more than this. To 
, ture the chief, or perhaps to drive him and his followers from the | enter upon offensive operations he must have aid, and in the meantime 


there is danger lest the troops should be destroyed in detail. Should 
a single military post be carried, the effect may be‘most disastrous to 
the colony, while, un the other hand, if reinforcements be at once 
poured into Caffreland, the tide will be tarned—the military communi- 
cations will be opened, and the object in view—tne complete subjaga- 
tion of the Gaikas—be effectually accomplished. 

Sir Harry Smith has issued the fullowing Government notice :— 

‘“* King William’s Town, Dec. 31st, 1850. 
* His yf the Governor, accompanied by Colonel Mackianon, 
reached King William's Town to-day, at 1 o’clock, having forced his 
assage with large escort of the Cape Corps through numerous 
ies of Caffres from Fort Cox vid Fort White. It was his intention 
to have proceeled to Fort Hare, but the enemy were in such force that 
his means were not adequate to its accomplishment. Every power is 
delegated to Colonel Somerset, during the forced absence of the Go- 
vernor from the colony, to raise levies, &c., and to name the rallying 
points of assembly. And his Excellency does most ardently hope that 
the colonists will rise en masse to aid her Majesty’s troops, and the 
reinforcement of men and guns, which will shortly arrive at East 
Londen, to destroy and exterminate these most barbarous and treacher- 
ous savages, who for the moment are formidable. Every post in 
British Kaffraria is necessarily maintained. The abandonment of one 
of them would have been the signal for revolt to every T’Slambie 
Chief. They are well provisioned for six weeks, and form a nucleus 
for an invading army of patriots. The Gaikas must be driven out of 
the Amatolas, and expelled for ever! However great the inroad into 
the colony may have been, i®is consoling to his Excellency to know, 
that the maintenance of these posts, which indeed could not have been 
abandoned, occupies the attention of thousands of Caffres, who would 
otherwise have gone into the colony. The line of the Buffalo must be 
maintained, coute qui coute. It involves the safety even of her Ma- 
jesty’s troops, which is paramount. 
‘“« By his Excellency’s command, 
* Joun Garvock, Lieut.-Ool.” 

The Cape Monitor of the 18th Jany. contains a few important para- 
graphs, from which we select the following. 

Colonel Somerset, after his repulse on attempting to communicate 
with the Governor on the 28th ult., succeeded in doing so by a Caffre 
messenger on the 29th, and received his Excellency’s reply. Colonel 
Somerset has, we understand, represented the necessity of detaining 
all troops touching at the Cape, and despatching them instantly to the 
frontier, whether cavalry or infantry, and recommends their bei 
landed at Algoa-bay, but was still sanguine that the forces woul 
shortly present a bold front to the enemy, and encourage the depressed 
farmers and inhabitants. 

Despatches had been sent to the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal to 
bring down 3,000 Zoolahs on the Gaikas, through the foot of the Quath- 
lamba mountains, which is only 12 days’ march. 

A letter from Alice, which we believe may be relied upon, states 
that the Caffres had spared all the women and children of the military 
village ; our correspondent had seen them all, and states that they 
were all accounted for. 

Some conversation took place in the House of Lords, on the 6th ins¢., 
between Lord Monteagle, Earl Grey, and Lord Stanley, on the subject 
of the reduction of the military force at the Cape: in the course of it 
Earl Grey stated that Sir Harry Smith had sanctioned the reductions 
made, but that reinforcements would be immediately forwarded. As 
usual, the * official information” was exceedingly sparse. 

The Times, still sore that the Cape Colonists presumed to follow 
their own sense of right, instead of obeying its dictum on the Convict 
question, is early afield with a protest against the national purse being 
drawn upon fer the expenses of this new Kaflir war. 

Some gentlemen also, who write editorial articles, quietly seated in 
their cushioned chaits, are pleased to make merry with certain quaint 
speeches and doings on the part of Sir Harry Smith during his inter- 
views with the Kaffir leaders immediately preceding this outbreak. 
But one is too apt to apply the rules of intercourse between civilized 
people to occasions on which there is civilization on one side only. It 
is probable that the history of the Cape Colony will resemble that of 
many other settlements, wherein the good faith of the white man has 
been met by the treachery of the savage, and the almest necessary 
consequence has been that the latter has been exterminated by the 
former. It is very difficult for loyal men to cope with rogues in diplo- 





ed Lieut. Stacey, late of the 45th Regiment, and Mr. Phelps. Fort 
White is stated in one letter to have been burnt, and in another to 
have been abandoned. Many erroneous reports have, no doubt, réach- 
ed this end of the colony. Butthe simple truth, so far as it is known, 
is worse than the most gloomy anticipations had imagined it. 


An extra from the same office, published on the same day, made the 
the following painful announcement. 


The Frontier Post, received this morning, brings the distressing 
intelligence of another disastrous action, in which our gallant troops 
have suffered severely. On the morning of December 29, Colonel 
Somerset left Fort Hare with a force of about 230 men, to open a com- 
munication with Fort Cox. A few miles from Fort Hare he was met 
by an overwhelming body of Caffres, who charged upon the column, 
broke it, and killed, chiefly in close fighting, two officers (Lieutenants 
Melvin and Gordon) and 20 men, and wounded one officer (Ensign 
Bothwick) and 12 men. A reinforcement of 100 men from the fort 
relieved the party, which returned to the fort. 


On the 8th of January, the A/ail contained the subjoined intelli- 
gence, and a glance at the state of affuirs generally. 


This morning the welcome intelligence reached us from King Wil- 
liam’s Town, the despatches being brought by Caffres of Pato’s tribe, 
who succeeded in eluding the enemy who have possession of the Fish 
River passes, of the escape of the Governor from Fort Cox, end his 
arrival there on the 30th ultimo. His Excellency made a dash from 
the fort with 250 of the Cape Mounted Rifles, forcing his passage 
through the Debe Neck, though opposed by a large body of the enemy, 
who kept up a heavy fire, but without, as far as we could learn, occa- 
sioning any loss to the colonial troops. His Excellency, it is said, 
exchanged his hat for a forage cap of the Rifles, as a prudent precau- 
tion against being made a target of by his assailants. ° 

Fort Cox, as well as all the forts along the line of the Buffalo, will 
be maintained—East London being made the base of the military 
operations now about to take place. Supplies may be readily landed 
there, and then forwarded with great facility along that line. By 
holding this chain of posts, the attention of the Caffres is drawn off 
from the colony, and to which we may attribute our comparative free- 
dom from any large bodies of the enemy, so that our farmers have been 
able to send their cattle to the 1ear, and to reap a considerable quantity 
of corn. Had the Governor relinquished these posts, it would have 
greatly inspirited the Caffres, and thousands would ere this have 
rushed into the colony, and laid waste the border districts. His Ex- 
cellency’s presence in King William’s Town is very opportune, as it 
may probably have the effect of keeping Umhala quiet. At present he 
is strongly suspected of cherishing hostile intentions, but, like all his 
countrymen, he is a shrewd calculating savage, who weighs the proba- 
bilities with great care, and will only act with decision where he sees, 


macy, and it may prove fortunate in the end that Sir Harry Smith has 
now only his good sword to rely upon. 

Since writing the above, the rough sketch of the news per Canada 
has come to hand, and in it mention is made of a battle focrght between 
the Kaffirs and the Governor, at the head of five thousand men. The 
result is put down at seventy or eighty of the former killed. It must 
have been a skirmish only, or there would have been a better account 
of them. 





YACHTS AND YACHTING. ; 

Considering the great interest that attaches to the result of the pend- 
ing contest between an American-built pleasure vessel and those 
against which she may be matched, across the water, we have thonght 
it might amuse some readers to be informed of the extent to which this 
sport is there carried on, and subjoin accordingly a few particulars 
gleaned from an authentic source. 

The Yacht Clubs of Great Britain and Ireland are seventeen in num- 
ber, and the vessels registered as belonging to them exceed five hun- 
dred. The largest of these is the Brilliant, schooner, of 393 tons, the 
property of @ H. Ackers, Esq., Commodore of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club; the smallest are three craft of only three tons each. We 
should add, however, that in the whole list there are but fifty ranging 
below ten tons, and one hundred and twenty-three ranging from ten to 
twenty—from fifty to one hundred tons, there are eighty-one—between 
one and two hundred tons, forty-two-—-between two and three hundred 
tons, eight—and above three hundred, there are two, viz., the Brii- 
liant, mentioned above, and the Capricorn, schooner, 313, belonging to 
Mr. C. R. M. Talbot, M. P., Vice Commodore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. Thecutter rig largely predominates, schooners being rare, 
although the eight vessels exceeding two hundred and less than three 
hundred tons register, are all of this latter class. Their names, ton- 
nage, and ewnership are as follows—Constance 218, Marquis of 
Conyngham—Do/phin 217, Mr W. Smith—Eachantress 218, Earl of 
Cardigan—Erminia 220, Earl of Ellesmere— Trinity Yacht 276, Sir J. 


AL. Pelly—Vesta 240, Lord Newborough— Wyvern 205, Duke of Marl- 


borough—and Xarifa 209, Earl of Wilton, Commodore of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, which is the largest and most influential of the Clubs. 

The following is a complete list of the above named Yacht Clubs as 
they existed last year, 





or fancy he perceives, his own immediate interest. Pato remains un-, 
equivocally allied to the British couse. His conduct throughout has 
been marked by a frank decision which gives confi lence, difficult as it | 
now is to inspire this, in the sincerity of such professions. His son | 
Delima, it is said, is in the neighbourhood of King William's Town with | 
1,400 men ready to act with the Governor on any service he may | 
appoint. It is expected, too, with confidence that a diversion will be 
made in favour of the colony from Port Natal. In that settlement | 
there are many thousand Zoola warriors, a portion of whom, if moved | 
along the Quathlamba to the sources of the T’somo, might effectually 
engage the attentien of the Aina-Temboo (Tambookies) and Ama-Galeka | 
(Kreli’s) tribes, and prevent them from engaging with the other tribes 
in the war now waging with the colony. Added to this, a reinforee- 
ment of troops, with artillery, is expected immediately at East London. 
But still, with all these means and appliances, let the colonists | 


1. Roya Yacut Squapron. Station, Cowes, Isle of Wight ; Com- 
modere, The Right Honourable Earl of Wilton, X rrifa 209; Vice Com- 
modore, C. R. M. Tatbot, E:q., M. P., Capricorn 313; Secretary, John 
Bates, Esq., R. N. 

2. ia Cork Yacur Cuus. Station, Cove of Cork ; Commodore, 
J. WH S. Barry, Esq., Co/umbine 90; Vice Commoilore, F. @. French, 
Esq , Experiment 5; Secretary, H. T. N. Meade, Esq , M. D. 

8. Royat Dee Yacur Cues Station, Chester ; Commodore . 
Vice Commodore, T. Finchett Maddock, Esq., Queen Victoria 25; Se- 
cretary, W. F. Ayrton, Esq. 

4. Royau Eastern Yacut Crus. Station, Firth of Forth; Com- 
modore, His Grace the Duke of Buccleugh ; Vice Commodore, The Earl 
of Roseberry ; Secretary, Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 

5. Rovau Harwicu YacutrCuivus. Station, Harwich, Essex ; Com- 
modore, Sir H. C. Lbbetson, Bart., Anaconda 110; Vice Commodore, 
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G. Tomline, ., Lark 65; Secretaries, W. ©. Randfiel¢, Esq., C. M. 
Marlborough, 


6. Roya. Inwu Yacur Cuivs. Station, Kingstown ; Commodore, 
Marquis of Donegal; Vice Commodore, Pentheny O'Kelly, Esq., 
Druid 45. Secretaries, J. Hone, Esq., W. Chaytor, Esq. 

7. Rovau Measey Yacur Civs. Station, Liverpool ; Commodore, 
Thomas Littledale, Esq., Queen of the Ocean 49; Vice Commodore, 
B.{H. Jones, Esq., Bacchante 80. Kear Commodore, J. Grindrod, Esq., 
Secretary, H. Melling, Esq. Seabird 31. 

8. RoraL NortTHern Yacur Cuvs. Station, the Firth of eat 
Commodore, His Grace the Duke of Portland; Vice Commodore, T. D. 
Douglas, Esq., Meteor 30. Secretary, George Middleton, Esq. 

9. Rovau Sournern Yacut Civs. Station, Southampton ; Com- 
modore, The Right Hon. Earl of Cardigan, Enchantress 213. Vice 
Commodore, Thomas Legh, Esq., Maud 119; Rear Commodore, Ear! of 
Fitzhardinge, Imogine 60 ; Secretary, W. Lomer, Esq., R. N. 

10. Rorat Sr. Georce’s Yacut Cuvs. Station, Kingstown Har- 
bour ; Commodore, The Marquis of Conyngham, Constance 218. Vice 
Commodore, Sir John Stewart, Bart, Charm 73; Secretary, James 
Curran, Esq. : 

11. Roya Tuames Yacut Cxivs. Station, Thames; Commodore, 
The Right Hon. Lord Altred Paget, M. P., Mona 82; Vice Commodore, 
R Green, Esq, Phenix 53 ; Secretary, Frederick H. Durand, Esq. 

12. Rovau Vicrorta Yacur Civus. Station, Ryde, Isle of Wight ; 
Commodore, George Holland Ackers, Esq., Brilliant 393 ; Vice Com- 
modore, ; Secretary, George G. Downes, Esq. 

18. Royvan Weisu Yacur Civs. Station, Carnarvon; Commo- 
’ ; Vice Commodore, R. Stephenson, Esq, M. P., Titania 
100; Rear Commodore, L. Turner, Esq., Hydra; Secretary, 8. W. 
Davids, Esq. 

14. Rovax Wesrern Yacur Cuvs,(England). Station, Plymouth ; 
Commodore, The Earl of Mount Edgecumbe, Violet 58 ; Vice Commo- 
dore, Mejor Charles Bulkeley ; Secretary, Edward Digby, Esq., R. N. 

15. Roya, Western Yacurt Cuvs, ‘Ireland). Station Limerick ; 
Commodore, Colonel Urofton M. Vandeléur, Caroline 50; Vice Commo- 
dore, Maurice O'Connell, Esq., M. P. Darrynane 63; Secretary, T. 
O’Connell, : 

16. Roya, Yorxsuire Yacut Civs. Stations, Hull and Whitby ; 
Commodore, the Right Hon. Earl of Mulgrave. Vice Commodore, J. 
Gee, Esq., Corsair 84; Secretaries, A. Bannister, Esq., Hull, Quiz 12 
T. Percival, Esq., Whitby. 

17. Royan Lonvon Yacut Civus. Station, Thames; Commodore, 

; Vice Commodore, J. Wicks, me Cynthia 50. Rear Commo 
dore, G. E. Browne, Esq., Moor Park 50; Secretary, T. J. Gregory, 
Esq. 
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RanGoon pestroyep By Firne.—The following is an extract of a 
letter from Rangoon, dated the 29th of January, giving an account 
of a terrible fire which occurred there on the previous day. It should 
perhaps be stated that the edifices are without exception constructed 
of wood, and consequently during the dry season are much more in- 
flammable that at any other time :— 

**T may in truth say, ‘ Rangoon is no more! Yesterday, at 11 a.m., 
a dreadful conflagration broke out in the heart of the town, utterly 
defying every measure ~ in force to check its progress. The Cus- 
tom-house, Main wharf, Armenian Church, and the principal mer- 
chants’ houses, are totally destroyed; whole streets of great length 
present to the view heaps of ashes, and so complete have been the de- 
structive effects of the fire that old inhabitants have difficulty in point- 
ing out thesite of their former residences. It is estimated on a rough 
calculation that at least 2,000 houses have been utterly destroyed, and 
the loss of property at the lowest estimate amounts to fully 30 lacs of 
rupees, while that of life is incalculable. The fire extended about two 
miles in length, and one in breadth, and in its fearfully rapid progress 
communicated to a number of country cargo-boats, loaded with inflam- 
mable goods of considerable value. From these the fire extended to 
the ohiping in theriver. Nine vessels, of which five had completed 
their lading, were burnt to the water’s edge, and the remainder barely 
escaped destruction by slipping their cables and Snshering on the 
Dalla side of the water. The schooner Thane, the property of Messrs. 
Crisp and Co., had a most narrow escape, but by the skill and coolness 
of her commander and officers was extricated from her dangerous posi- 
tion. Surrounded by burning vessels, her foresail and llant-sail 
took fire and were speedily burning from their respective yards ; her 
bulwarks also caught in several places, but the flames were soon ex- 
tinguished, and I am happy to say she escaped in safety. In the neigh- 
bourhood ofthe Armenian Church the fire with inconceivable fury. 
Searcely an article of any desciption could be saved, so rapid was the 
progress of the flames. A large portion of the natives saved them- 
selves from destruction by rushing into the river, where they remain- 
ed, deaf to every entreaty made to them to strive to arrest the progress 
of the devouring element. At 10 P.m., the Custoni-house, in which 
was stored a large quantity sigupoute. blew up with an tremedous 
explosion causi eath and destruction far and near; in fact, with 
the exception of a few mean huts in the suburbs, scarcely a single 
house remains of what once formed the large and thriving town of 
Rangoon. It is eut ofthe power of language to express the misery and 
destitution that meet you on every side; the eye beholds whole fami- 
lies crouching in abject despair under the still smoking ruins, and 
thousands who have saved scarcely sufficient covering for the purposes 
ofdecency. A visitation so terrific in its nature has néver before been 
experienced in this town. Whichever way you turn, the half con- 
sumed carcases of dogs, pigs, and other domestic animals, meet your 

ze; it is altogether the most onmaphete scene of misery and desolation 

at can be well conceived; and it will be many years, I fear, ere 
Rangoon again assumes its former importance as a trading port. 

The orgin of the dreadful conflagration is somewhat remarkable. 
The Burmese ship Vathna ye Mahon had just dropped anchor on her 
arrival from Calcutta, when a native, induced by curiosity to see her, 
left a handy of oil on the fire in his house, and betook himself to the 
Main Wharf for that purpose. During his absence the fire by some 
unaccountable means communicated with the oil, and in an instant the 
house was in a blaze, which s ly communicated to the adjoining 
habitations, and in an incredibly short space of time the whole town 
was wrapt in one body of flame A strongeasterly breeze blowing at 
the time greatly aided the progress of the fire, and rendered its extinc- 
tion hopeless.” — Calcutta Star. ' 


‘ 





Reviewine a Reviewer. Authors seldom gain much by criticising 
the critics who handle them severely ; and at least the case to which 
we allude forms no exception to the general rule. It may be remem- 
bered that on the Ist. inst., we copied into our columns a long and se- 
vere notice from the London Times of the late Lord Holland’s trumpery 
and objectionable ‘‘ Foreign Reminiscences.” A latenumber of that 
journal contains the following protest, in the form of a letter to the 
Editor. 


Sir,—In The Times of the 27th of January I have read with much 
some strictures upon my father's Foreign Reminiscences, re- 


tl lyr age me. 

It % from my intention to comment on the justice, on the taste, or 
on the value of that critique, my father’s be ger me as an author, a 
politician, and a man of taste, is too elevated, and too European, to be 
injured by such missiles. But as in the course of that article its 
author has thought pr to cast grave aspersions on my father’s 
+ pegs k and fantast a to deduce most forced conclusions against 
Lord John Russell, from very false premises—the eon which 
they are founded bearing exclusively on past times—I must in justice 
to both request a place in your columns for this reply. ‘ 

father, openly and oni with the Duke of Sussex, in his 

hed Peer, protested against the Emperor Napoleon’s captivity. 

subsequent comavenlaetinns with the captives through 

Lord Bathurst's hands. As tothe report of his having been privy to any 

pee for the Emperor’s escape from St. Helena, it could at best only ob- 

momentary credence among the most obscure, ignorant, and male- 
volent gossips of the day. 

However, that such a report was ever current at any time, I never 
heard and totally disbelieve. Should the author of these strictures set 
any value on justice and candour, it appears to me he is bound to make 
known his authorities for such a preposterous accusation. Lord John 
Russell was not, as stated, my father’s literary executor, and whatever 
legal title to papers the subsequent will of my mother may have con- 
ferred on him, he long ago renounced in my favour. Lord John must, 
therefore, be fully uitted of the dark and mysterious designs upon 
the succession to the Crown of which the critic thinks he has with in- 
genious sagacity discovered the germs in my father’s expressed admi- 
ration for those principles of constitutional freedom which placed the 
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House of Hanover on the throne of these realms—principles of which, 
to the last hour of his life, he was a constant, strenuous, and unflinch- 


ing supporter. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Naples, Feb. 14. Houuanp. 


The rejoinder of the journalist is as follows ; nor does it appear that 
the noble Lord took much by his motion. 


**Lord Holland does ill to court discussion upon the merits of a 
volume of which the best friends of the author feel—not without reason 
—heartily ashamed. In the review of which his son so petulantly 
complains, ‘‘ no aspersions” on the memory of the late Lord Holland 
were cast; no “ forced conclusions from very false premises” were de- 
duced ; no ‘‘ preposterous accusations” were advanced, unless, in- 
deed, it seems ‘‘ preposterous” to our correspondent to charge a 
writer with offences against decorum and good taste that are indelibly 
stamped upon almost every page of his most offensive bouk. While 
natural dislike of the Jegitimate rule of Kings betrays itself through- 
out the work, at page 31 of Foreign Remmiscences it is broadly hinted 
that free Govermnent is difficult, if not incompatible, with lineal 
descent. It was but charitable to hope that Lord John Russell, Her 
Majesty’s Prime Minister, and the bs yom literary executor of Lord 
Holland, had neither countenanced the Republican sentiments nor sanc- 
tioned the indecent gossip that accompanied them. We rejoice that Lord 
John ‘has long ago renounced” in favour of our noble correspondent 
‘whatever legal title to papers” the will of the late Lady Holland 
‘*may have conferred upon him.” The very day after the publication 
of our notice we hastened to announce Lord John’s disclaimer of execu- 
torship, and we now leave to Lord Holland all the credit to be derived 
from exclusive sponsorship, humbly tendering our apology for deeming 
if possible even for one moment that the unclean pages of Lord Hol- 
land’s book could have undergone the scrutiny of a mind so classical 
and refined as that of Lord John Russell. 

Another apology, it seems, is due to the late Lord Holland for over- 
estimating his sympathy for the misfortunes of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
We ventured to declare that Lord Holland would have been among the 

ret to hail the escape of the illustrious exile from St. Helena, and to 
assert further that public opinion wrongs Lord Holland if he would not 
have done more, oan helped towards the release. ‘* Justice and can- 
dour” require us, it is innocently said, ‘to reveal our authorities for 
this insinuation.” Justice and candour demand no more than that we 
should refer to the publication of Lord Holland himself for our best 
justification—a publication which, if it reveals anything at all, betrays 
an utter recklessness of all considerations that ought to influence the 
patriot and true lover of liberty, in the unwarrantable endeavour to 
arrogate for a tyrant of earth the virtues and prerogatives of an angel 
of light.” 

—_—o—_ 

Mr. Prinsep, a Protectionist, has been returned to the House of 
Commons as member for Harwich, in place of Sir J. Cam Hobhouse, 
raised to the Peerage.——Some admirers of Mr. Webster, the American 
Secretary of State, have recently presented him with a handsome car- 
riage and a splendid pair of horses, in token of approval of his efforts 
to sustain the Union.——The Suspension Bridge, over the Niagara, 
from Lewiston to Queenston, has been lately tested in the presence of 
a large number of persons. Thirteen wagons, laden with sand and 
stone, passed from each side, meeting in the centre; and at the same 
time one hundred persons on horseback and on foot passed over. The 
result was satisfactory to the parties concerned.——The contested 
election for the Lord Rectorship of Marischal College, Aberdeen, has 
resulted in the choice of Lord Eglintoun to fill the honourable and 
honorary office.—His opponent was Sir Charles Lyell, and the rumour- 
ed candidates, Tennyson, Lord Ashley, and the Earl of Carlisle, do not 
appear to have been put forward.——The Viscount Goderich, son of 
the Earl of Ripon, is about to marry Miss Vyner, eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Lady Vyner.—Two hundred and sixty-two Hungarian 
refugees arrived at Liverpool, from Constantinople, on the 4th inst. 
They had been well treated by the Turkish Government during their 
eighteen months residence in the east, and have been hospitably receiv- 
ed in Liverpool. It was intended that they should proceed to this 





country; but there appears some prospect of their taking arms again 
in the Italian revolutionary project, said to be seriously contemplated. 
—tThe Earl of Howth, of sporting celebrity, was married on the 6th 
inst.,.to Miss Barfoot, only child of Peter Barfoot, Esq., of Mildington 
House, Hants, and Landenstown, county Kildare.——Mr. James Wal- 
lack, after a long and serious illness, has reappeared on the boards of 
the Haymarket Theatre, and was received with a hearty welcome. 
Miss Laura Addison is playing an engagement at the same house; where, 
also, Mr. J. W. Wallack, who had arrived from New York, was to make 
his bow on the 8th inst., as Jago, to his uncle’s Othello.——The Havan- 
na Opera Company have arrived in Charleston.——Jenny Lind is re- 
ported to have been very successful at St. Louis, but the published ac- 
counts of premiums on tickets, and so forth, are to be received with 
caution.—Gavarni, the great French caricaturist, is reporte1 to have 
lost his reason. He has combined pictorial effect with broad dashes of 
humour, toan extent probably never equalled.——The wreck ofa ship, 
seen on the 26th ult. off Montauk, is supposed to be that of the fine 
Biverpool packet ship, Ivanhoe. She sailed | ene four days previously. 
——A ship arrived here from Glasgow, on Wednesday, after a passage 
of one hundred and seven days !——Late accounts from Chagres bring 
the sad tale of the murder of eleven persons, men, women and children, 
by a boat’s crew of natives who were conveying them up to Cruces. 
Mr. Corwin, the American Consul at Panama, and the Americans ge- 
nerally, had been active in pursuit of the murderers, and three had 
been arrested. The fearful details have been extensively published. 
——A great battle has been fought between the armies of San Salva- 
dor and Guatemala, in which the former were defeated with a loss set 
down at 528 dead, and 200 prisoners. We put not the smallest faith in 
these figures.——That fine stgamer. the Franklin, of the Havre line, 
arrived here on Saturday afternoon, having sailed from Cowes on the 
8th inst. She distanced the Arctic.——Mr. John O’Connell has at last 

ot wearied of the vain attempt to stand in his father’s gigantic shoes. 
The general indifference of the community at large to his puny exer- 
tions seems to have at length shown him the futility of his striving to 
play the political leader; and he has accordingly adjourned the week- 
ly meetings at Conciliation Hall ‘ until further notice.” ——Accounts 
from Vicksburg and elsewhere, only three or four days old, announce 
the falling of the river. Serious apprehensions of an overflow had 


been entertained. 
fAusic. 


In the present dearth of operatic musical attract’ons, we can only enjoy per- 
spectively what is said to be preparing for us during the Spring and Summer sea- 
sun. The Havanese Opera Company, who made so great an impression here last 
Sammer, are now in Charleston, and will come on immediately to this city, where 
they will probably perform at Niblo’s or the Astor Place house, while Jenny Lind 
and Salvi are singing at Castle Garden. About the middle of June, Maretzek and 
Parodi take possession of the latter and commence a series of operatic entertain- 
ments, which are to continue till the middle of September. Our Spring and Sum- 
mer are thus—presumptively at all events—richly provided for. The Astor Place 
company are divided into two troupes, they being at present in Charleston, but ex- 
pecting thence to diverge, Parodi leaving for New Orleans, and the rest of the 
company contemplating a tour through the middle States. 


EIsFELp's SoiReE.--The second Quartette Soirée of Mr. Eisfeld was even 
more successful than the first, as evinced by the increase both of attendance, and 
of interest manifested in the performance. Hope Chapel will not comfortably 
hold more than were present on this occasion. 

Mozart’s quartette in E flat opened the programme, and its performance by 
Messrs, Noll, Reyer, Eichern and Eisfeld was, in most respects, finished and suc- 
cessful. A remark or two may perhaps be allowed us as to one or two points, 
such as the ¢ime of the third movement, which is a Minuetto in Allegretto ; out of 
which, however was made rather a Scherzo, in quite Allegro tempo. We ven- 
ture to suggest, indeed, as a general thing, to Mr. Hisfeld, a very little more arten- 
tion to the value of the notes, and a steady and even time. The acceleration of the 
tempo atthe close of the first movement, and its retardation before the first repe'i- 
tion of the theme in the Rondo Finale, are instances in which the musical sympa- 
thies of many in the audience would not, perhaps, be enlisted. The non-repetition 
of the first part of the exquisite andante, was a caus: of regret tous. The omis- 
sion was occasioned, no doubt, by Mr. Hisfeld’s fear of wearying the audience 
which, we think, was verycauselesly entertained. The form of this andante is not 
a broad, but a very compact one, and the repetition, therefore would seem the 
more desirable and necessary. We had an instance, by the way, in the last move- 














ment of this quartette, of the great effect which cau be produced by the shortest 
musical figure, skilfully managed. The leading and prominent figure comprised 
only a single ictus, or measure, (an “ einer,” in the language of musical technicho- 
logy). Such a figure, wel! contrasted with longer ones, is always striking and ef. 
fective. 

The quartette was followed by Schubert's ‘‘ Wanderer,” sung by Mr. Phillip 
Mayer. His voice is reedy, voluminous, and musical. His singing, however, 
evinces that his mind is rather upon the tone than the sentiment of the song: a 
radical defect in all song-music. We wish also that the tremulo and portamento 
were a little more sparingly used, and that his fine naturai tone of voice might 
come out steadily and firmly. It was not Mr. Eisfeld’s fault, we presume, who ac- 
companied Mr. Mayer, that the accelerated passage c g onthe words, 
“ Wo bist du,” was so singularly sow and unimpassioned. Both the sense and 
the music require a much faster, and—so to speak—bewegt tempo. The same re- 
mark would apply to some movements of the second song, by André, particularly 
on the words “ Hinuber in das Paradies." The words of this song, by the old poet 
Uelzen, are, by the way, the best part of it: they are singularly touching and beau- 
tifal. We hope Mr, Eisfeld will yet let us hear a song ur two from Robert Franz, 
or Schurnann ; one of those song-gems of Franz, particularly—which are so little 
known on this side of the water—would be most welcome. 

Perhaps tke most attractive feature of the programme was Robert Schumann's 
Quintetto for piano and stringed instuments. This is one of the most remarkable 

productions of one of the most remarkable composers of our age. It is character. 
ized by loftiness of conception, symmetry of form, a masterly use of musical 
materials, depth and warmth of expression, richness of effect—in short, everything 
that gives a truly classical stamp to a composition. The public are indebted, we 
understand, to Mr. Scharfenberg for the production of this work, who deserves, 
not only for this, but for his own masterly and finished share in the performance of 
it, our warmest thanks. This gentleman has the rare artistic merit, of being 
willing to sink his own individuality, when the musical! occasion demands it, for 
the sake of the general effect, and consequently there is an unusual and singularly 
beautiful blending of tone, whenever his skilful hand is engaged in a concerted 
piece. While we are charmed with the eminently finished and chaste execution 
we cannot but admire the modesty of the man, Our only regret was that the 
limited space did not permit the stringed instruments to be placed, where they 
should have been, behind the piano. The author of this quintetto attained rather 
late to the European celebrity which he is now enjoying. Some of his musical 
studies, indeed, were not commenced till an advanced period, for a composer of 
so great eminence, Instrumentation, for instance, he did not begin till he was 
past thirty (if we mistake not), he commencing the study of the violin at that 
period. This we perhaps observe, occasionally, in hie management of the 
orchestra, some of his scores presenting very formidable and unnecessary diffi- 
culties. But then, his great genius shines so brilliantly through all this, as to 
cause us to overlook and to forget it. Nor is Schumann the only composer of 
great eminence, who writes for instruments, with the peculiar advanteges and 
idiosyncrasy of which he is not so intimately acquainted. We can ofien see in 
Spohr’s manner of treating the piano, that he is a violinist, but rot a piano player 
—composing, (though he may,) very much at that instrument. A master so tho- 
roughly skilled and so perfectly at home in all instruments as was the accom: 
plished Mendelssohn, we rarely find. 

The last piece of the programme was Beethoven’s quartette in C minor—every 
way admirably performed. The second movement, particularly, was truly 
exquisite. 

Mr. Hisfeld’s enterprise is, beyond question, entirely successful, and we trust 
that these “ Quartetts” are now permanently established among us, as much so as 
the Philharmonic concerts, of which they may properly be considered a kindred 


emanation. 
Drama. 


BroapwayY.—Miss Julia Bennett has returned, and a new two-act comedy 
“Presented at Court,” now playing at the Haymarket Theatre, was produced 
here on Wednesday evening, with decided marks of success. It is one continued 
sparkle of good things—point, incident, and jest—crammed with smart sayings, 
and running over with geniality. The scene is laid in the reign of Charles IL. 
and we find Lady Castlemaine (Mrs. Abbott) and a bevy of court dames 
intriguing to prevent the presentation at court, of the daughter of a mercer in 
Cheapside, Mistress Anne Franklin (Miss Julia Bennett), who is to be intro; 
dueed previous to her marriage with Captain Montague (Mr. Hill,) by an old 
and forgotten’ dowager and chaperone, Lady T'rumpington (Mrs, Isherwood.) 
Rochester (Mr. Conway) aids the ladies in their plot, (his suit having been rejected 
by Mistress Anne.) so far as to cause her carriage to be destroyed, her court dress 
to be stolen, her French hair-dresser to sprain his wrist, and lastly old Lady 
Trumpington to be spirited away from the mansion of Mistress Anne. He is 
bamboozled in his turn by her maid Mildred (Miss J. Gougenheim), who regains 
the dress, makes a hair dresser of one of her mistress’s suitors, a ci-devant perru- 
quier, humbugs old Sam Pepys (Mr Scharf) out of his coach, and dresses up, as 
a substitute for old Lady Trumpington, her nephew Geoffrey (Mr. Davidge.) The 
consequence of all this is that Mistress Anne goes to Court, puts her enemies to 
confusion, is presented to the King, and obtains a complete triumph, with which 
the play happily ends. 











| Asa literary position, independent of its fitness for the stage, the dialogue 


evinces considerable smartness, and carries the hearer back to the wittiest period 
of English gallantry. Rochester's wit and banter are not copied from the jest. 
books, nor does Mistress Anne confine herself to the stereotyped language of the 
stage fine lady. Altogether the piece has the vivacity and sparkle of some of the 
best French comedies ; and is decided)y “ genteel.” 

A word or two as to the cast. Miss Julia Bennett appeared to great rdvantage 

as Mistress Anne, whose vivacious character she rendere.1 with becoming spirit 
and grace. Her forve evidently lies in parts of this description. Mr. Conway, as 
Rochester, fully deserved the anplavse with which his effort was received. Light 
comedy is certainly his proper vucauun. The Geoffrey of Mr. Davidge was well 
conceived, as was the Mildred of Miss Gougenheim, who, we are sorry to learn 
has lately in connection with her sister, met with a severe loss, in the destruction 
of their wardrobes by fire. We believe the management purposes giving them a 
benefit shortly. The rest of the company acquitted themselves very creditably, 
and the play, as a whole, went off with great spirit. We may remark en passant 
that none of the audience seemed to be acquainted with Mr. Samuel Pepys, whose 
Diary and babblement have delighted so many readers in the Old world. His 
peruke which figures so largely in his book was no more regarded than a common 
tie wig. The fame of even a Pepys rests on unsubstantial things. 
Mrs. Cowley’s old and half-forgotten comedy of “ The Belle’s Stratagem,” was 
revived on Tuesday evening, as similar affairs sometimes are, to give popular 
artists a chance of perilling their reputation in obsolete dullness and stupidity. 
Judged by our modern comedies, it is very diffuse and heavy. Miss Bennett made 
all that it is possible to make of Letitia Hardy, who, by the by, is a younger 
sister of Miss Hardcastle—“ She Stoops to Conquer” having been produced seven 
years before “The Belle’s Stratagem’’ was written. Her best character, how 
ever, as far as we have yet had an opportunity of witnessing, is neighbour Con. 
stance in Knowles’s beautiful play “‘ The Love Chase.” She is the best Constance 
we have seen for years. 


Hippodrama. 


Nisto’s.—The announcement of an unrivalled equestrian troupe drew together 
a closely packed crowd of spectators at this fortunate establishment, on Wednes. 
day evening. The ring was formed by the removal of the stage, and temporary 
raised seats filled up a portion of the back ground usually devoted to the purposes 
of the stage. The performance as a whole was exceedingly feeble; at least, it 
fell far shortof the expectations of the public. Mlle. Caroline Loyo, a somewhat 
stout but handsome woman, was advertised as the star of the evening, and appeared 
twice. She is an accomplished and fearless rider; and the two horses which she 
rode have evidently been exceedingly well trained. The dark bay on which she 
first appeared is well shaped, handsome, and a remarkably neat stepper ; the more 

showy white horse, ridden by her in the second act, is somewhat leggy, but both 

are well up to the tricks of the manége, Further than this, there is nothing to say ; 
unless it be that a singularly bold and skilful boy named Loisset clearly carried off 
all the honours, and bids fair to becume a Franconi, or a Ducrow ; and that a very 

stout gentleman, who would improve his appearance by a little more clothing, is 
a rare adept at the trick of cannon-balls. 
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1851. 


THE MACREADY DINNER. 


A dinner was given to Mr. Macready on Saturday (the Ist inst.,) by 
his friends and admirers on his retirement from the stage. It was in 
the first instance intended that the entertainment should have taken 

Jace at the London Tavern, but the applications for tickets were so 
namerous that it was found impossible to provide the requisite accom- 
modation in that establishment. The Hall of Commerce was therefore | 
engaged for the occasion, and the large number of additional tickets | 
which that arrangement enabled the committee to issue were speedily 


taken up. With the exception of two brilliant stars in gas, having the 
ciphers “ V.” and “A.” in the centre, the hall was destitute of any 
ornament. Upwards of 600 tickets were issued. 


» By 6 o'clock every seat in the hall was occupied. Soon afterwards 
Mr. Macready, who was accompanied by the chairman, Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, and the members of the dinner committee, entered the hall, 
and was received with enthusiastic cheering. Among the noblemen 
and gentlemen present were his Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen (the 
Prussian Minister), M. Van de Weyer (the Belgian Minister), the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord Dufferin, Lord W. Graham, Lord Ernest 
Brace, Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A.; Mr. C. Dickens, Sir E. Landseer, 
Captain Sir G. Back, Mr. C. Babbage, Mr. W. M. Thackeray, Sir R. 
Murchison, Mr. C. Kemble, Mr. J. Forster, Lieutenant-General Sir J. 
Wilson, Mr. C. Stanfield, Mr. W J. Fox, M.P.; Mr. R. M. Milnes, 
M.P.; Mr. Heywood, M.P.; Mr. D. Maclise, R.A. ; Mr. A. Stafford, 
M.P.; Mr. C. Baring, R.A. ; Sir A. Gordon, Mr. C. Leslie, R.A.; Mr. 
P. H. Howard, M.P.; Mr. 8. Hart, R.A.; Mr. Macauley, Q.C.; Mr. 
D. Roberts, R.A.; Mr. E. Warburton, Mr. W. F. Pollock, Mr. A. Fon- 
blanque, Dr. Quin, Hon. 8. Lyttelton, Mr. J. Cattermole, Sir E. Ryan, 
Mr. Serjeant Adams, Mr. R. 8. Rintoul, Mr. D. W. Harvey, Dr. G. R. 

owe, &. 

oe the removal of the cloth grace was chanted, and 

The CHarnMAN gave the healths of the Queen, Prince Albert, and 
the Royal Family, which were received with the usual demonstrations 

f loyalty. 

z The aS in proposing the toast of ** The Army and Navy,” 
observed that the drama was under very great obligation to the army, 
three of our great dramatic writers having been connected with that 

profession. Ben Jonson served with the army in Flanders; Steele, 

the father of our serious comedy, had been a trooper in the Guards ; 
and Farquhar owed many of his happiest recollections to the time 
when he was a lieutenant under Lord Orrery. (Cheers.) He did not 
remember that the navy had, in former times, contributed its quota to 
our dramatic literature, but one of the most brilliant wits of the pre- 
sent day, who had given to the stage some of the most sparkling and 
enduring of English dramas—he meant Mr. Douglas Jerrold—had been 
connected with the navy. (Hear, hear.) For the rest, one thing was 
perfectly certain—that had it not been for the navy, in conjunction 
with the army, our play-loving neighbours, the French, might have 
made England itself the subject of a very disagreeable tragedy. 

(Laughter. ) 

The toast was briefly acknowledged by Lieutenant-General Sir J. 
Wixson on behalf of the army, and by Captain Sir G@. Bacx for the 
navy. 

The CuarrMan then rose, and said,—Gentlemen, when I glance 
through this vast hall, and feel how weak and indistinct is my voice, 
I feel that I must frankly throw myself on your indulgen¢e, and 
intreat your most patient and courteous attention while lpproach 
that subject which unites to-day an assembly so remarkable for the 
numbers and distinction of those who compose it. We are met to do 
honour to an eminent man, who retires into private life after those 
services to the public which are always most felt at the moment we 
are about to lose them. (Hear, hear.) There are many among you 
far better qualified that I am to speak critically of the merits of Mr. 
Macready as an actor, but placed as I am in this chair, I feel that I 
should justly digappoint you if I did not seek to give some utterance to 
those sentiments of admiration of which you have made me the repre- 
sentative. Gentlemen, this morning I read in one of the literary 
journals some qualifying remarks as to the degree of Mr. Macready’s 
genius; and now, as I recognise here many who are devoted to litera- 
ture and art, I will ask them if Iam not right in this doctrine—that 
the true measure of the genius of an artist is the degree of excellence 
to. which he brings the art that he cultivates. (Hear, hear.) Ju 
of Mr. Macready by this test, and how great is that genius that will 
delight us no more (‘* Hear, hear,” and cheers) ; for it is because it‘has 
so achieved what I will call the symmetry of art that its heighth apd 
its breadth have been often forgotten. (Hear, hear.) We know that 
it is the uneven and irregular surface that strikes us as the largest, 
and the dimensions of a genius, like those of a building, are lost in the 

— of its proportions (applause) ; and therefore it is that in recal- 
ing the surpassing excellence of our guest as an artistical performer, 
one is really at a loss to say in what line of character he has excelled 
the most. (Hear, hear.) The Titanic grandeur of Lear, the human 
debasement of Werner, the frank vivacity of Henry the Fifth, the 
gloomy and timorous guilt of King John, or that—his last—personu 
tion of Macbeth, in which it seemed to me that he conveyed a more 
exact notion of what Shakspeare designed than I can recollect to have 
read in the most profound of the German critics ; for I take it, what 
Shakspeare meant to represent in Macbeth was the kind of character 
which is most liable to be influenced by a belief in supernatural 
agencies—a man who is acutely sensitive to all impressions, who has a 
restless imagination more powerful that his will, who sees daggers in 
the air and ghosts in the banquet-hall, who has moral weakness and 
physical courage, and who—as our guest represented him—alternates 
8 taper A between terror and daring—a trembler when oppressed 

y his conseience, and a warrior when defied by his foe. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) But in this, and in all that numberless crowd of characters 
which is too fresh in your memories for me to enumerate, we don’t so 
much say, ‘*How well this was spoken,” or ‘* How finely that was 
acted,” but we feel within ourselves how true was the personation of 
the whole. (** Hear, hear,” and cheers. ) 

Gentlemen, there is a word that is often applied to artists and to au- 
thors, and I think we always apply it improperly when we speak of a 
superior intellect—I mean the word ‘ versatile.” Now I think the 
proper word is ‘‘comprehensive.” The man of genius dves not vary 
and change, which is the meaning of the word versatile, but he has a 
mind sufficiently expanded to comprehend variety and change. If I 

can succeed in describing the circle, I can draw as many lines as [ 
please from the centre straight to the circumference, but it must be 
upon the condition—for that is the mathematical law—that all these 
lines shall be equal one to the other, or itis not a circle that I describe. 
‘ow, I do not say poll gare is versatile; I say that he is comprehen- 
Sive (‘“‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers) ; and the proof that he has mastered 


the most perfect form of the comprehensive faculty is this—that all the 
lines he has. created within the range of his art are equal the one to 
the other. (Loud cheering.) And this, gentlemen, explains to us that 


originality which even his detractors have conceded to him. Every 
great actor has his manner, as every great writer has his style. (Hear, 
hear.) But the originality of our guest does not consist in his manner 
alone, but in his singular depth of thought. (Cheers.) He has not 
only accomplished the obvious and essential graces of the actor—the 
look, the gesture, the intonation, the stage play—but he has placed 
his study fardeeper. He has sought to penetrate into the subtlest in- 
tentions of the poet, and made poetry itself the golden key to the secrets 
of the human heart. (Cheers.) He was original because he never 
sought to be original, but to be truthful; because. in a word, he was 
4s conscientious in his art as he is in his actions. (Loud cheering.) 
Gentlemen, there is one merit of our guest as an actor upon which, if 
I were silent, I should be indeed ungrateful. Many a great performer 
May attain to a high reputation if he restrains his talents to acting 
Shakspeare and the great writers of the past; but it is perfectly clear 
that in so doing he does not advance one inch the literature of his time. 
It has been the merit of our guest to recognize the truth that the actor 





has it in errs to assist in creating the writer. (Hear, hear) He; 
has identified himself with the living drama of his period, and by so | 
doing he has half created it. (Cheers.) Who does not recollect the | 
rough and manly vigour of Tell, the simple grandeur of Virginius, or 
the exquisite sweetness and dignity and pathos with which he invested 
the self-sacrifice of Ion (loud cheering) ? and who does not feel that but 
for him these great plays might never have obtained their hold upon 
the stage, or ranked among those master-pieces which this age will 
leave ‘to posterity? (Renewed cheers.) And what charm and what 
grace, not their own, he has given to the lesser works of an inferior 
Writer, it is not for me to say. (Loud and continued cheering.) But, 
entlemen, all this, in which he has sought to rally round him the 
atic writers of his time, brings me at once from the merits of the | 
actor to those of the manager. I recal, gentlemen, that brief but glo- 
rious time when the drama of England appeared suddenly to revive, 
and to promise a future that should be worthy of its past (hear, hear) ; 





when, by @ union of all kindred arts, and the exercise of a taste that 
was at once gorgeous and severe, we saw the genius of Shakspeare pro- 
perly embodied upon our stage, though I maintain that the ornamert 
was never superior to the work. Just remember the manner in which 
the supernatural agency of the weird sisters was made apparent to our 
eye, in which the magic isle of Prospero rose before us in its mysteri- 
ous apd haunted beauty, and in which the knightly character of the 
hero of Agincourt received its true interpretation from the pomp of the 
feudal age, and you will own you could not strip the scene of these 
effects without stripping Shakspeare himself of half the richness and 
depth of his conceptions. (Loud cheers.) But that was the least merit 
of that glorious management. Mr. Macready not only enriched the 
scene, but he purified the audience (hear, hear), and for the first time 
since the reign of Charles Il, a father might have taken his daughters 
to a public theatre with as much safety from all that could shock deco- 
rum as if he had taken them to the house of a friend. (Cries of ‘* Hear, 
hear,” and cheers.) And for this reason the late lamented Bishop of 
Norwich made it a point to form the personal acquaintance of Mr. Mac- 
ready, that he might thank him, as a prelate of the Church, for the 
good he had done to society. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, I cannot re- 
call that period without a sharp pang of indignant regret, for if that 
management had lasted some 10 or 12 years I know that we should 
have established a permanent school for actors, a fresh and enduring 
field for dramatic poetry and wit, while we should have educated an 
audieuce up to feel that dramatic performances in their highest point 
of excellence had become an intellectual want, that could no more be 
dispensed with than the newspaper or the review. (Loud cheers.) 
And all this to be checked and put back for an age tocome! Why? 
Because the public did not appreciate the experiment? Mr. Macready 
has told us that the public supported him nobly, and that his houses 
overflowed. Why then? Because of the enormous rent and exactions 
for a theatre which, even in the most prosperous seasons, made the 
exact difference between profit and loss. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, 
it is not now the occasien to speak of remedies for that state of things. 
Redemies there are, but they are for legislation to effect. They involve 
considerations with regard to those patents which are secured to cer- 
tain houses for the purpose of maintaining in this metropolis the legi- 
timate drama, and which I fear have proved the main obstacle to its 
success. (Hear, hear.) But these recollections belong to the past. 
The actor—the mansger—are no more. Whom have we with us to- 
day? Something grander than actor or manager ; to-day we have with 
us the man. (A loud and prolonged burst of cheering.) Gentlemen, 
to speak of those virtues whick adorn a home and are only known in 
secret, has always appeared tv me to be out of place upon public occa- 
sions ; but there are some virtues which cannot be called private, which 
accompany &@ man everywhere, which are the essential part of his pub- 
lic character, and of these it becomes us to speak, for it is to these that 
we-are met to do homage. I mean integrity, devotion to pure ends, 
and a high ambition, manly independence, and honour that never new 
a stain, (Loud and general cheers.) Why should we disguise from 
ourselves that there are great prejudices to the profession of an actor ? 
Who does not know that our noble guest has lived down every one such 
prejudice, not falling into the old weakness of the actor, and for which 
Garrick could not escape the sarcasm of Johnson, of hankering after 
the society and patronage of the great? (Hear, hear.) The greatmay 
have sought in him the accomplished gentleman, but he has never 
stooped his bold front us an Englishman to courtany patronage meaner 
than the public, or to sue for the smiles with which fashion humiliates 
the genius it condescends to flatter. (Greatcheering.) And therefore 
i! is that he has so lifted up that profession to which he belongs into 
its proper rank amid the liberal arts; and therefore itis that in glanc- 
ing over the list of our stewards we find every element of that aristo- 
cracy upon which he has never fawned unites to render him its tributes 
of respect. (Loud cheers.) The Ministers of foreign nations—men 
among the noblest of the peers of England—veterans of those profes- 
sions of which honour is the life-spring—the chiefs of literature and 
science and art—ministers of the Church, sensible of the benefits he 
has bestowed upon society in banishing from the stage what had drawn 
upon it the censure of the pulpit—all are here, and all unite to enforce 
the truth, the great truth, which he leaves to those who come after him 
—that let a man but honour his calling, and the calling will soon be 
the honour of theman. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) Gentlemen, 


dge} I eannot better sum up all I would ray than by the words which the 


Roman orator applied to the actor of his day ; and I ask you if I may 
not say of our guest as Cicero said of Roscius—‘‘ He isa man who unites 
yet more of virtues than of talents, yet more of truth than of art,and who, 


having dignified the scene by the various portraitures of human life, 


dignifies yet more this assembly by the example of hisuwn.” (Great 
applause.) Gentlemen, the toast I am about to propose to you is con- 
nected with many sad associations, but not to-day. Later and long will 
be cherished whatever may be sad of those mingled feelings that ac- 
company this farewell—later, when nightafter night we shall miss from 
the play-bill the old familiar name, and feel that once source of eleva- 
ted Jelight is lost to us forever. (Hear, bear ) To-day let us only rejoice 
that he whom we so prize and admireis no worn-out veteran retiring toa 
rest he can longer enjoy (cheers)——that he leaves us in the prime of his 
powers, with many years to come, in the course of nature, of that dig- 
nified leisure tor which every public man must have sighed in the midst 
of his triumphs; and though we cannot say of him that his 


way of life 
Is fallen intu the sere, the polit leaf, 


yet we can say that he has prematurely obtained 


that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troop o friends ; 


(cheers) ; and postponing for this night all selfish regrets, not thinking 
of the darkness that is to follow, but of the brightness of the sun that 
is to set, I call upon you to drink with full glasses and full hearts, 
‘** Healtu, happiness and long life to William Macready.” 

The toast was drunk by the company upstanding, and was followed 
by rapturous cheers, wnich were renewed and continued for some 
moments. 

Mr. Macreaspy, on rising, was received with a fresh outburst of 
cheering and the waving of handkerchiefs. He said—I rise to thank 
you, I should say to attempt to thank you, for I feel the task is far be- 
yond my power. What can I say in reply to all that the kindly feeling 
of my friend has dictated? 1 have not the skill to arrange and dress in 
attractive language the thoughts that press upon me, and my incom- 
petency may perhaps appear like a want of sensibility to your kindness, 
for we are taught to believe that out of the heart’s fulness the mouth 
speaks. But my difficulty, let me assure you, is a contradiction to this 
moral. (Cheer,) I have to thank my friend, your distinguished 
chairman, for proposing my health to you, and for the eloguence—may 
I not add the brilliant fancy ?—with which he has enriched and graced 
hissubject. But that we may readily expect from him who in the wide 
and discursive range of his genius touches nothing that he-does not 
adorn. (‘‘Hear,” and cheers.) I have to thank you for the cordiality 
and—if 1 may without presumption, say so—the enthusiam with which 
the compliment proposed has been received, and for tbe honour—never 
to be forgotten—that you have conferred on me by making me your 
guest to-day. Never before have I been so oppressed with a sense of 
my deficiency 4s at this moment, looking on this assemblage of sympa- 
thising friends, crowded here to offer me the spontaneous testimony of 
their regard. 1 observe among you many who for years have been the 
encouraging companions of my course; and there are —— too, those 
who have cheered even my very earliest efforts. To all who have united 
in this crowning tribute, so far beyond my dues or expectations—to my 
old friends, the friends of many years, who welcomed me with hopeful 
greeting in the morning of my professional life, and to the younger 
ones, who now gather round to shed more brightness on my setting, I 
should wish to pour forth the abundant expression of my gratitude. 
(Loud cheering.) You are not, I think, aware of the full extent of my 
obligations to you. Independent of the substantial benefits due to a 
liberal appreciation of my exertious, my very position in society is de- 
termined by the stamp which your approbation has set upon my humble 
efforts (cheers) ; and let me unhesitatingly affirm that, without under- 
valuing the accident of birth or titular distinction, I would not ex- 
change the grateful pride ot your good opinion, which you have given 
me the right to cherish, for any favour or advancement that the more 
privileged in station could receive. (Great cheering.) I really am too 
much oppressed, too much overcome, to attempt to detain you long; bat 
with the reflection, and under the conviction, that our drama, the 
noblest in the world, can never lose its place from our stage while 
the English language lasts, I will venture to express one partin hope— 
that the rising actors. may keep the loftiest look, may hold the most 
elevated views of the duties of their calling. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
cheers.) I would hope that they will strive to elevated their art, and 
also to raise themselves above the level of the player's easy life to public 
regard and distinction by a faithful ministry to the genius of our in- 


comparable Shakespeare. (Cheers.) To effect this creditable purpose 
they must bring resolute energy and unfaltering labour to their work ; 
they must be content ‘to spurn delights and live laborious 9 
they must remember that whate’er is excellent in art‘must spring from 
labour and endurance. 
Deep the oak 
Must sink in stubborn earth its roots obscure 
That hopes to lift its branches to the sky. 
(Loud applause.) This, gentlemen, I can assure you was the doctrine 
of our own Siddons and of the great Talma (hear), and this is the faith 
I have ever held as one of their humblest disciples Of my direction of 
the two patent theatres, on which my friend has so kindly dilated, I 
wish to say but little. The preamble of their patents recites, as a 
condition of their grant, that the theatres shall be instituted for the 
promotion of virtue and to be instructive to the human race. I think 
these are the words. I can only say that it was my ambition, to the 
best of my ability, to obey that injunction. (** Hear, hear,” and 
cheers); and, believing in the principlythat property has its duties as 
well as its rights, I conceived that the proprictors should have co- 
operated with me. (Loud and general cries of ‘“‘ Hear.”) They thought 
otherwise, and I was reluctantly compelled to relinquish, on disadvan- 
tageous terms, my half-achieved enterprise. Others will take up this 
uncompleted work, and if inquiry were set on foot for one best qualified 
to undertake the task, I should seek him in the theatre which by eight 
years’ labour he has, from the most degraded condition, raised high in 
‘public estimation, not only as regards the intelligence and by al 
bility of his audiences, but by the learned and tastetul spirit of his pro- 
ductions.* (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I shall not detain you longer. All 
that I could desire, and far more than I ever could expect, you have 
conferred upon mein the honour you have done me to-day. It will be 
a memory that must remain as an actual possession to me and mine 
which nothing in life can take from us. The repetition of thanks adds 
little to their force, and therefore, deeply as I am already obli to 
you, I must draw still further on yourindulgence. You have had faith 
in my zeal for your service; you will, I am sure, continue that faith in 
my gratitude for the value you have set uponit. With a heart more full 
than the glass I hold. I return you my most grateful thanks, and 
have the honour of Coens all your healths. Y ‘ 
[Mr. Macready, who had displayed considerable emotion during 
some portions of his address, then resumed his seat amid most enthu- 
siastic cheering. ] ae 
Mr. C. Dickens, in proposing the next toast, said it appeared to 
him that there were three great requisites essential to the realisation 
of a scene so unusual and so splendid as that which they then witnes- 
sed. The first, and he must say the very difficult, requisite, was 4 man 
ing that strong hold on the nest remembrance, that indispu- 
table claim on the general regard and esteem, which was ed 
by his dear and much valued friend their guest. (Cheers.) The se, 
cond requisite was the presence of a body of entertainers—a great 
multitude of hosts—as cheerful and good-hamoured, under some per- 
sonal inconveniences (cries of ‘‘ No, no,” and a laugh) as warm-hearted 
and as nobly in earnest, as those whom he had the privilege then to ad- 
dress. The third, and certainly not the least of those requisites, was 
a president who, less by his social pesition—which might come by in- 
heritance, or by his fortune—which might be adventitiously won or 
accidentally lost (a laugh)—than by his comprehensive genius, might 
fitly represent at once the best part of that to which honour was done, 
and the best part of those who united in the doing of it. (Cheers.) 
Such aprenident he thought they had found in their chairman of to- 
night (loud cheers,) and it was their chairman’s health that he had to 
propose. (Renewed cheers.) Many of those who heard him were no 
doubt present ut the memorable scene on Wednesday night, when that 
great vision which had been a delight and a lesson—very often, he 
dared say, a support and a comfort—to them, which had for many 
years improved and charmed them, and to which they had looked for an 
elevated relief from the labours of their lives, faded from their sight 
for ever. (Cheers.) He would not stop to inquire whether their guest 
might or might not have looked forward, through rather too long a pe- 
riod for them, to some remote and distant time when he might possibly 
bear some far-off likeness to a certain Spanish Archbishop whom Gil 
Blas once served. (Laughter.) Nor would he pg inquire whether 
it was a reas le disposition in the audience of Wednesday to seize 
upon the words—= . or" 
And I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sort of people : 
Which woultl be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon— 


but he would ventyre to intimate to those whom he addressed how in his 





own mind he mainly connected that occasion with the present. When 
he looked round on the vast assemblage of Wednesday, and observed 
the huge pit hushed into stillness on the rising of the curtain, and 
when he saw the misty surging gallery, where men in their shirtsleeves 
were at first striking out their arms like strong swimmers (laughter,) 
become still water in a moment, and remain so through the play, it 
suggested to him something besides the trustworthiness of an Boglish 
crowd, and the delusion under which those persons laboured who dis- 
paraged and maligned such an assembly. It suggested to him that in 
meeting here to-night they undertook to represent something of the all- 
ervading feeling of that crowd through all its intermediate degrees, 
rom the full-dressed lady with sparkling diamonds in the proscenium 
box to the half-undressed gentleman (great laughter) who was biding 
his time for taking some refreshment in the back row of the gallery. 
(Renewed laughter.) He considered that no one whom they could pos- 
sibly placein the chair could so well head that comprehensive re- 
sentation, and could so well givea crowning grace to their festivities, 
as one whose comprehensive genius had in his various works embraced 
them all (hear, hear,) and who had in his dramatic genius enchanted 
and enthralled them a!l at once. (Cheers ) It was not for him to re- 
cal on that occasion what he had seen and known in the by-gone times 
of Mr. Macready’s management, of the steady friendship of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton for their guest, of the association of his pen with the earliest 
successes of those days, or of his zealous and untiring services; but 
he might be permitted to say—what, indeed, in any public mention of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton he could never repress—that in the path they both 
trod he had uniformly found him from the-first the most generous of 
men (cheers,) quick to encourage, slow to disparage (hear, hear,) ever 
anxious to assert the order of which hg was so bright an ornament, 
and never condescending to shuffle it off and leave it outside State 
rooms, as 2 Mussulman might leave his slippers outside a mosque. 
(Laughter.) There was a popular prejudice, a kind of superstition, to 
the effect that authors were not a particularly united body (a laugh,) 
and were not devotedly and inseparably attached to one sathher 
(Laughter.) He (Mr. Dickens) was afraid he must concede just half a 
& grain or so of truth to that superstition ; but this he knew—that there 
hardly could be, or could have been, among the followers of literature, 
a man higher above those little grudges and jealousies which sometimes 
disfigured its b are y for a moment than Sir Edward Bul wer Lytton. 
(Hear, hear.) He had the ver strongest reason at this time vo bear 
his testimony to Sir Bulwer TLytton's great consideration for. evils 
which were sometimes attendant upon hierature, though not upon him ; 
for, in conjunction with some others who were present, he (Mr. Dickens) 
had just embarked with their chairman in a design for smoothing the 
rugged way of young labourers both in literature and the fine arts, and 
for cheering, but by no eleemosynary means, the decli ears of 
meritorious age. (Cheers.) If that project prospered, as he believe d 
it would, and as he knew it ought todo, it would be an honour to - 
land where there was now a reproach upon her, and it would have ori- 
inated in the sympathy and consideration of their chairman, having 
n first brought into practical operation by the unstinted gift of his 
intellect and labour, and endowed from its very cradle by his munifi- 
cent generosity. (Cheers.) There were many among them who would 
no doubt have each his own favourite reason for drinking their chair- 
man’s health with acclamation, resting his claim probabl upon some 
one of his diversified successes. According to the nature of their reading, 
some of them might the more naturally connect him with prose—others 
with poetry; one might associate him with comedy—another with the 
romantic passions of the stage, and his assertion of worthy ambition 
and earnest struggles against those twin gaolers of the human heart—- 
low birth and iron fortune. The taste of one might lead him to eon- 
template Rienzi and the streets of Rome; another’s, the rebuilt and 
repeopled ruins of Pompeii; another's, the touching history of that 
fireside where the Caxton family—so far a picture to them all—learnt 
how to discipline their natures and to tame their wild hopes down. 
(Loud cheers.) But however various those feelings and reasons might 
be, sure he was that with one accord all would swell the reeting with 
wh ich they would receive “* the health of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
The toast was drunk with loud cheering, and was briefly acknow)- 


* In allusion, propably, to Mr. Phelps, the lessee and manager of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre.—Ed. Alb. 
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edged by the Chairman, who observed that the puaptinens was the 
more gratifying to him as it proceeded from an assemblage comprising 
go many of his own fellow labourers. 

M. Van pr Were, in proposing “ the Artists, and Sir Charles 
Bastlake,” said he was grateful to the chairman for having intrusted 
this duty to him, because he considered that a compliment was thus 

d to the country he represented—a country upon which the cultiva- 
tion of art had thrown an immortal lustre, and which, since the resto- 
ration of its independence, had witnessed with just mational pride the 

lorious revival of its ancient school. (Cheers.) He might observe 

at the genius of that great dramatic artist to whom they Lad assem- 
bled to pay their tribute of admiration had recently received a just bom- 
age from the greatest living French prose writer, Georges Sand, who had 
placed—to use her own expression—under the protection of his great 
name and of his friendship, her own views upon dramatic art. Tt must 
be to them, as it was to him, a source of extreme gratification to see in 
that assembly the most eminent representatives of art in all its various 
branches. They knew how all the arts were linked together, and when 
dramatic poetry was united with painting, sculpture, architecture and 
music, it offered to man the most ennobling pleasure his mind could 
enjoy. (Hear, hear.) He might be allowed to make one incidental 
remark on this subject. No foreigner could visit the English theatres 
without being struck with the extraordinary talent, the real genius, 
the richness of imagination, the picturesqueness of the colouring, and 
the beauty of the architecture displayed by the artists in scenic deco- 
rations—the last of which qualities he must say he had often wished 
to see transferred from the stage to the streets of that metropolis, 
(laughter and cheers), where there were certainly some architectural 
enormities, which weighed as heavily upon the soil as no doubt they 
did upon the consciences of the mistaken artists who perpetrated them. 

Great laughter.) He had since he had been in England, heard many 
Golefal lamentations on the decay of British art, but he was not one of 
those who shared in that feeling. Was there, he asked, any school of 
painting which, in less than a century of existence, had produced so 
many eminet artists as the English? Among the dead they had 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilkie, and many others. Among 
the living they had Eastlake, with his brilliant colouring and exquisite 
taste; Landseer, whose pictures were poems (cheers); Maclise, whose 
translations from Shakspeare were in the memory of all ; Stansfield, 
whose pictures were full of life and freshness; Leslie, the worthy in- 
terpreter of Cervantes, of Sterne, and of Goldsmith; and Turner, 
whose genius had inspired the pages of the most eloquent moral and 
religious book ever published in this or any other age. (Cheers) He 
thought then, it would be seen that there were talent and genius in the 

lish school equal to the greatest requirements of art. 

rC. Eastiaxe, in acknowledging the toast, expressed hie concur- 
rence in the recommendation of his Excellency that the architectural 
seenery sometimes exhibited on the stage should be imitated in the 
streets of the metropolis. (Cheers and laughter.) He bore his testi- 
mony to the admiration he had uniformly heard expressed by the 
artists of this country of the judicious representations which Mr. Mac- 
ready had promoted. + 

Mr. Joun Forster, in proposing the next toast, ‘“ Dramatic litera- 
ture,” observed that it was peculiarly the glory of Mr. Macready’s 
career that his name was equally allied with present and past dramatic 
literature, and that it would hereafter be associated with a long line 
of original poetic creations which first derived form from the inspira- 
tion of his art. After referring to the connexion of Mr. Macready, as 
an actor, with the dramas of Lord Byron, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Mr. 
Knowles, Mr. Justice Talfourd (whose judicial duties prevented him 
from attending), Mr. Proctor, the Rev. Mr. White, Mr. Sheil, Miss 
Mitford, Douglas Jerrold, and others, Mr. Forster stated that his 
friend the Poet Laureate, Alfred Tennyson, had intrusted him with a 
few lines of poetry addressed to their oa guest, which with 
the permission of the assembly he would read. (Loud cries of ‘‘ Read, 
read”) Mr. Forster proceeded to read the following lines, which were 
received with much applause :— 

Farewell, Macready ; since to-night we part. 
Full-handed thunders often have confert 
Thy power, well used to move the public breast. 
We thank thee with one voice, and from the heart. 
Farewell, Macready ; since this night we 
Go, take thine honours home ; rank with the best— 
Garrick, and statelier Kemble, and the rest 
Who made a nation purer thro’ their art. 
Thine is it that our Drama did not die, 
Nor flicker down to brainless Pantomime, 
And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 
Farewell, Macready ; moral, grave, sublime. 
Our Shakspeare's Bland and universal eye 
Dwells pleased, thro’ twice a hundred years, on thee. 
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We see in every piece of his an artistic reproduction of those eternal 
laws which, in spite of many apparent contradictions, and through all 
antagonistic forces, regulate always in the end the national, and very 
often the individual, destinies of mankind. To represent them in 
action is the divine privilege of the dramatic genius. This being our 
conception of Shakspeare, and this the relation his immortal works 
bear to our present national literature, you will think me sincere in 
saying, what you praise us for is nething but the deep acknowledgment 
of our eternal obligations to your and the world’s greatest dramatist— 
the voice of our grateful and reverent love to our saving and inspiring 
hero. 
I beg your pardon for having been so prolix on this point, but all I 
have said bears even directly upon the occasion of our festive meetin 
on this day. For, Sir, I confess I have never been able to entinonel 
how one can love ‘“‘Shakspeare’s Plays” without feeling the most live- 
ly interest for the national theatre on which his dramas are to be re- 
presented, and the highest regards for the great actor. (Cheers.) The 
great actor is infinitely more necessary to reproduce the author's idea 
of a play than a good musical director is required for the understand- 
ing of a great musical composition. You can set tunes and harmonies 
to notes, but not words and sentences to declamation. And what can 
you prescribe for action? The great actor is the real hypophetes of the 
prophet, the best interpreter of his meaning, and nothing less than his 
whole person, his body, mind, and soul, are required for performing 
that great task. In the age in which we live it is not the question 
whether we are to havea national theatre or not. The question only 
is, whether the theatre is to be conducted by libretto-makers and me- 
chanical or mercantile managers, or whether it is to be regulated by 
first-rate men both of intellect and of moral courage. The question is 
whether we shall allow it to be disgraced into a slave of fasnion and 
low amusement, or whether it is to be upheld as a high intellectual 
and moral school, nourished by the best feelings of the nation, or wor- 
thy of the support of an enlighted national Government. Gentlemen, 
I think we all agree about this alternative. It is our cordial agree- 
ment on this question which has collected us also to-day around our 
justly honoured guest. The German literature and nation have long 
decided that question in the same way. I have already mentioned that 
Lessing allied himself himself with Schroder, the celebrated German 
actor of his time. In the same manner Goethe dedicated a great part 
of his long, laborious, and self-devoted life to creating and maintain- 
ing a national theatre, and so did Ludwig Tiek for many years at Dres- 
den and Berlin. I think that precious as their time was it was well 
bestowed upon this great cbject; and I cannot allow this occasion to 
pass without mentioning a fact directly bearing upon this occasion, 
that when Ludwig Tiek was, in 1817, in London, he was struck by a 
young actor then only beginning to appear before the public. He did 
not see him in a Shaksperian play—the particular object of his devo- 
ted attention, but in a now forgotten drama of the day, in a character 
neither attractive nor deeply poetical. But, nevertheless, he was 
struck by that young actor in the midst of the splendid constellations 
which then shone on the English stage. ‘If this young man,” Tiek 
says, in his dramaturgic letters of 1817, ‘‘ goes on as he has begun, he 
will become one of the most eminent actors of the age.” The young 
man’s name was William Macready. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, there 
remains nothing more for me than to pay personally the tribute of sin- 
cere admiration and gratitude to him by whose side I have to-day the 
distinguished honour to sit. Having watched him attentively during 
the ten years I have had the happiness to spend in this country, I do 
not know whether I admire him more as the man who has made me un- 
derstand Macbeth and Hamlet—and above all Lear—better than I ever 
understood them before, or as the high-minded manager, and as the 
man of character who has often staked his very existence on his great 
and noble object, which was—to raise the standard of his art, to elevate 
the English actor, and to purify and ennoble the national stage. And 
I finally wish you joy, gentlemen, that you have celebrated the retire- 
ment of this man from the stage in a manner which honours both him 
and yourselves, and which is full of European and universal interest ; 
and I conclude by expressing my deep felt gratitude for having asso- 
ciated me with your feelings. (Cheers.) 
Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., proposed ‘The Stage,” connecting with it 
the name of Mr. C. Kemble, as one of the representatives of the past, 
and of Mr. Phelps, as one of the representatives of the future—the lat- 
ter gentleman, he observed, having redeemed Sadler’s Wells from 
clowns and waterworks (hear, hear,) and made it a not unworthy Acien 
of Shakspeare, and a pledge of what the drama would be before the 
impulse which had been given toit by Mr. Macready was exhausted. 
Mr. C. Kemsve presented himself to respond to the toast, when the 
whole company rose and cheered in the most enthusiastic manner for 
some moments. When silence had been restored he said—Until he sat 
down to dinner he had not the least expectation that such a compli- 


The Cuatnman said, they were honoured by tle presence of the | ment would have been paid to him, and when he saw himself surround- 


representative of a country to which they were indebted for the pro- 
foundest analytical criticisms of Shakspeare—he alluded to the Prussian 
Minister, Chevalier Bunsen (cheers) ; and he begged to propose, ‘‘ The 
German exponents of Shakspeare,” in connexion with that distinguished 
individual. 

Cnevalier Bunsen responded to the toast in the following words :-— 
Much as I must wish that there was present on this occasion one of the 
surviving heroes of our literature to whom Germany owes the distin- 


hed honour which has been done to her dramatic writers and 


ed by so many men eminent in literature, science, and art, they could 
not be surprised that he felt utterly at a loss for words adequately to 
express his thanks. He would not attempt what he felt to be impossi- 
ble, but he intreated them to believe that he was not the less deeply 
sensible of, nor the less highly flattered by, the very signal favour they 
had conferred upon him. (Cheers.) 

Loud cries were raised for Mr. Phelps, but it was announced by the 
chairman that that gentleman had left the room. 

Mr. Thackeray proposed “The health of Mrs. Macready and her 


critics, I am free to confess that I am proud it has fallen to my lot to | family,” which was briefly acknowledged by Mr. Macready. 


be on such an occurrence the feeble, but sincere, interpreter of our 


national feelings 


The toast of ‘“‘ The Ladies” was proposed by Lord Dufferin, and the 


Sir, that honour is great and precious, coming as it | chairman then quitted the chair; and the company separated shortly 


does from such a man, addressing such an assembly, and on such an | before 12 o’clock. 


occasion, Gentlemen, the modern literature of Germany was nurtured 


The musical department was under the direction of Mr. Land, and 


by the English muse, and the genius of William Shakspeare watched the vocalists included Miss P. Horton, the Misses Pyne, and Mr. Lockey. 
over her cradle. He is not a true German who does not gratefully | Mr. Harker officiated as toast master. 


acknowledge that fact. (Cheers.) When, after one century of bloody 
internal wars, and another of benumbment, about 80 years ago the 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT THE Law or LiseL.—Under the be- 


national spirit of Germany had gathered strength to look around, he} lief that in the judicial treatment of libel causes the Law lags behind 


found himself in the fetters of the most conventional poetry and taste 
which ever has weighed upon poor humanity since the days of China 


public opinion, we make way for a few more remarks on a recent Eng- 


and Byzanee—oratorical prose in rhyme, rhetoric screwed up to lish case, noticed at length, last Saturday. 


try, civilised galvanism mistaken for the rhythm of organic life 


t was under such circumstances that the first of our intellectual 


THE VERDICT AGAINST “THE TIMES.” 
One function among the many which the Times performs with con- 


giants, Lessing, arose, and in pure classical German proved that our | summate power, is that of testing the libel law where it ee undu- 


models must be looked for somewhere else, and particular] 


in the | ly upon the proper action of journalism. How it vindicate 


the utility 


dramatic art. Lessing pointed to two great constellations—the Athe- | of the press in the case of Bogle versus Lawson, is recorded in the very 


nian theatre and William Shakspeare. He did more—he united with a 


heart of our commercial world, and also in a monument more perdur- 


great and genial actor, Schréder, at Hamburgh, to give Germany a/| able than brass. In the recent case of Wilks versus Lawson, it has 


national theatre fashioned after those models. 


hen one decade later | encountered a smaller foe, and attained, immediately, a smaller success. 


the immortal author of our greatest national drama—of Faust—when | The case has an important bearing on the proper action of jour- 
the bright star of Goethe rose on the horizon, his dramatic creed was | nalism. 


the same: Aischylus and Sophocles and William Shakspeare for ever 


!| Two notorious thieves, Hackett and Mackenzie, escaped from a cell 


(Cheers.) Again, when a few decades later, towards the beginning of | at Marlborough Street Police Office ; Hackett had previously been 


this century, that noble pair of brothers, Frederick an 


poetry to the creation of a comprehensive system of 
criticism, considering all r 


same object, who was the hero in whose name and to whose honour 
they broke down the idols of conventional poetry and condemned to 


eternal oblivion all sham and unreality ? 
school but William Shakspeare and his theatre? This name of Shak 


8 , then, was not the fashion of an age; it was not the hue and cry 
of a school of metaphysic philosophers or the whim of critical poets. | the char 
No, Sir, it was no more or less than the adequate expression of the 
deepest national feeling ; it was the organ and echo of the universal 
love and admiration with which the Anglo-Saxon mind, in its native 
abode, reverently hailed the great kindred genius of England, as the | « a trustworthy person.” 


geome! hero of the Germanic race. (Cheers.) It is, above all, thi 


tinctive love and admiration which has made Shakspeare the most 
popular name and his dramas the most universally read poetical 


works among 40,000,000 of Germans. The distinguished edito 


of Shakspeare—who in our age has given to England and to the 
_ world the genuine text of that author and carried out the right 
rinciples of its interpretation—says somewhere most truly, “The 


William 
Schlegel, began to apply the united force of genius, philosophy, and 


heard to declare that he could command his escape, since he could com- 
mand 20/.: he did get out of prison, under circumstances which cast 


poetical and artistic | the greatest suspicion upon his immediate keeper ; there was an official 


and lasting productions of art, not as | inquiry, and Wilks, the turnkey, was dismissed. The Times com- 
an accidental kaleidoscopic variety of forms, but as a link in the chain 


of the development of mind; and when their common friend, Ludwig 
Tiek, opened his delightful, both creative and critical vein, for the 


mented on these facts, and in the course of the comment said—* The 
authorities instituted an inquiry, and it turned out that a turnkey had 
received a large sum of money to effect his liberation, and he was dis- 
charged.” Wilks brought his action in the Court of Queen’s Bench ; 
and witnesses were adduced to show that the paper had“ injured” 


Who was the hero who| him. An attempt indeed was made to connect the paper and his dis- 
inspired both Goethe and Schiller and the followers of the romantic 4 ry ped 


missal as cause and effect; but the chronology was inflexible against 
-| that pretence. Mr. Inman, a hosier in Regent Street, deposed that he 

had employed Wilks as a watchman, but refused to employ him “ while 
ge was hanging over his head” ; Mr. Inman had refused * be- 
fore the article was written”; he would not have employed the man 
* though the article had not been written,” but the tenour of the evid- 
ence implies that the paper confirmed an opinion that Wilks was not 
From this simple statement of facts the 
reader will collect what substance of injury the paper inflicted on 
Wilks. The jury rated it at one farthing, but that amount carries the 
costs of the defendant; practically, therefore, the Times is mulcted 
to the extent of its lawyer’s bill. 

It incurs that fine in the performances of an unquestionable public 
service; for no service can be more valuable than that of critically 
testing and anuouncing marked instances of good or bad conduct in 


r 


undation of a right uuderstanding of Shakspeare is love”’—reverent | public servants, high or low. 


love, of course, as every true love is. Well, I think we German 
do love Shakspeare, and we love him reverently. We do no 
love him for this or for that, but we love him best for being wha 


he is. We do not admire him for a happy simile here or a striking 
observation there ; none of which, beautiful as they may be as part of 
a whole, would make him, as we think, a poet—much less the king of 
all dramatic writers of the world. We loye above all his grand poetical 
conceptions, and the truthful manner im which he does justice to them. 


s 
t 
t 


From the verdict taken as it stands, we are to infer that a journalist 
is uot to pass censure upon any bad part of our public institutions, 
lest some live part of it may fall under the censure. He had better 
not proclaim a puddle in the King’s Road, Pimlico, lest some road. 
contractor or sweeper should be the puddle-creating cause, who will 
be injured if the rotten part be generally made known. 

The Jury, indeed, were instructed by the Judge, that they must re- 
turn a verdict for the plaintiff, because no “ justification” had been put 











in by the defendant ; and the defendant’s counsel had—was it not some- 
what gratuitously ?—admitted as much. Butifa jury was bound to 
accept such a dictum, the fact brings us to the pinch of the whole ques- 
tion. In this case there could be no “ justification,” in the technica] 
sense of that word. It must be admitted that the passage impugned ag 
libellous was not literally “correct,” since Wilks’s acceptance of 
bribe was not proved at the inquiry into the escape, but he was dig. 
charged on suspicion. The result of the trial on Wednesday implies 
that a journal may not ey terms of censure unless the terms are 
unerringly accurate. But to lay down that rule is to prohibit censure, 
except on pain of fine; for absolute accuracy is not attainable in any 
statemant of events—the conflict of evidence, the treachery of the 
senses, the very impossibility uf watching the force of ape word in 
the syntax of current writing, totally forbid the possibility of accuracy 
in the literal sense. Indeed, even among deliberative assemblies, nay, 
on the judicial bench itself, you cannot attain it: establish the rule, 
and you puta padlock onthe mouth of every judge, rendering him 
wholly useless. The rule would, a fortiori, destroy the utility of the 
press. You can only attain literal logical accuracy in abstract propo- 
sitions or mathematical exercitations ; the moment geometry is applied 
as @ practical science, it is visited with practical inaccuracy. 

But a law which takes its rules from imaginary, theoretical, and un- 
attainable objects, cannot be either justor useful. Acting on a law so 
conceived, the Court of Queen’s Bench has a the deserving pub- 
lic censor at the demand of a——what shall we say to avoid repeatin 
the libel ?—at the demand of Wilks the turn-key. Such a lawis a ba 
law, and it ought to be mended. It artificially precluded either coun- 
sel or judge from laying the plain facts and merits of the case before 
the jury ; the jury was precluded from giving its verdict on the substan- 
tial merits: it gave-a verdict ona partial, arbitrary, and fantastie 
view, and solemnly sentenced the good servant.—-Speciator. 





Tue Missinc HicghLanper.—There is a tradation in Edinburgh 
that some centuries ago a bag-piper entered a subterranean passage at 
or near the Castle, intending to proceed underground down through 
; the centre of the old city to the palace at Holyrood House. It is said, 
also, that he was a-distinguished Highland chief, and that he under- 
took to play the pipes during the time of his progress. He entered, 
, according to the story, on his perilous and singular adventure, but 
having never again made his appearance, imagination, ever attendant 
on the supernatural, gave forth that the mysterious piper was still on 
his underground journey, and that often, at the ‘sma’ short hour 
ayont the twal,” his pibroch might be heard in the quiet courts and 
closes of the High-street and Cannongate, in plaintive and melancholy 
strains, as if it were bewailing a long exile from the beloved hills of 
his northern nativity. For some time back, numerous workmen have 
been employed in excavating and building « spacious reservior at the 
Esplanade, for the better supply of the inhabitants of Edinburgh with 
water; and on Saturday morning last, while the workmen were en- 
gaged in levelling the east end of the Esplanade at the Castle, the 
earth suddenly gave way, and presented to their view a large cave or 
passage. Two of them entered with a candle, but, from asuperstitious 
fear, probably, were deterred from proceeding and exploring it 
thoroughly. A gentleman, however, named Mr. James Sinclair (Uni- 
corn Pursuivant to the Scottish College of Armz), who happened to 
have property in the vicinity, having heard of the circumstance, took 
@ mason, named Bruce, along with him, during the time the workmen 
were at dinner, and determined to explore this singular cavern. Al- 
though several cart loads of stone on earth had been thrown in, the 
two men managed to get access into the chamber or passage, when 
Bruce, the mason, discovers, as he styles it, ‘a cave dug by no mortal 
hand ;” and in which, to their astonishment, were found a quantity of 
human bones, a coat of mail, and the drone of a pipe! Whether these 
relics are any part of the Highlander, and of his costume and instru- 
ment, who form the subject of the tradition, it is not easy of course to 
determine, but it certainly gives room for very plausible conjecture, 
and throws an air of truth on the old story. A certificate, narrating 
the circumstances of the discovery, together with the relics, is to be 
laid before the Royal Society of Antiquaries.— Scotch paper. 











Tue Great Exursition.—Messrs. Spicer and Clowes are preparing 
four distinct catalogues of the Exhibition—two in English, one in 
French, and one in German. The English Official Catalogue will be 
sold in the building for 1s., and will contain the name and address of 
each exhibitor, as well as a short description of his productions, in the 
precise order in which they will appear in the building, and with a 
system of reference by letters and numbers that will enable visitors to 
find any exbibitor’s position without difficulty. The Official lustrated 
Catalogue will be a work of considerable extent, arranged precisely 
in the same manner as the former, but containing much more detailed 
notice of the articles exhibited, and the various classes of articles will 
annotated by gentlemen of scientific eminence. In this work exhibi- 
tors may have illustrations of their productions inserted, provided im- 
mediate application be made to thecontractors. The French and Ger- 
man open pry will be similar to the English Official Catalogue, and 
will be sold at 2s. 6d. The name and address of each exhibitor, as well 
as the description of the articles which he exhibits, will be inserted in 
in all the four catalogues, without any charge whatever to the exhibi- 
| tor, who is only required to furnish the description of his article in 
Segment. The great majority of these descriptions have been received, 
and many of them are already in ty Those exhibitors who have not 
already complied with this should, for their own interest, not lose a 
oe in sending in their lists in as concise terms as possible. Those 
exhibitors who decide upon having engravings of their proluctions in 
the I/llustrated Catalogue will of course defray the expense of such 
engravings themselves, as the adoption of any other plan would have 
materially enhanced the price of the work, and consequently, affected 
toe purchasers. This catalogue will extend to upwards of 1.000 pages 
large octavo. The whole of the catalogues will appear on the Ist of 
May. The sale of season tickets at the rooms of the Society of Arts, 
John street, Adelphi, proceeds very rapidly, and already nearly 4,000 
have been disposed of. 








Tue Year or Expecratrions.—The present year, 1851, seems to be 
the Year of Expectations. Every one is expecting something!—Every 
lodging-house- keeper is expecting to let her lodgings at three, and four, 
and five times the ordinary rent!—Every house-agent is fondling the 
same beautiful expectations. We have heard of a sanguine agent who 
actually expects to let the grand house at Albert Gate, opposite Mr. 
Hudson's. What he expects to get for it, we should be afraid to mention ! 
—Every little hotel and coffee-house-keeper expects to have his house 
filled from top to bottom, and is forming most absurd expectations as to 
the prices he shall get for beds, fitted up in sculleries, garrets, and 
dust-bins!—Every theatrical manager expects to have ‘* Crowded 
Audiences,” —* Overflowing Houses,” not merely in the play-bills, but 
positively inside the theatre every night !—Every proprietor of a Pano- 
rama, Diorama, Cosmorama, Cyclorama, and every other rama, expects 
to be able to retire next year with the enormous receipts of this season’s 
Exhibition !—Every shopkeeper is madly expecting to sell off every bit 
of his stock this year, and expects if he does not make his fortune, that 
it will be entirely the fault of not having sufficient goods to supply the 
demands of his innumerable customers !—Every young lady is expec- 
ting to be brought up to town, for “ Pa’s been promising it so long, and 
he can’t refuse now, for there never will be such an opportunity for 
seeing London as this present year !’’—Every wife expects, of course, 
the same.—Every country yokel expects to come ot to Lunnun this 
year, and expects to find our dirty streets paved with the traditionary 
paving-stones of gold, and to see the Queen riding about all day in a 
carriage and six, with the crown on her head, and the sceptre tn one 
hand, and the ball in the other.—Every bigotted Englishman, belong- 
ing to the fine old John Bull school, of stop-at-home Englishmen, ex- 
pects to see ever foreigner with long moustachios, long beard, and long 
hair, and dirty habits, similar to the class of Frenchmen he has been 
in the habit of meeting in Leicester Square, and expects that London 
will be troubled with nothing less than the Plague in consequence. 

It would be difficult, and perhaps very tedious to put down all the 
expectations that have been raised, like so many cucumbers, under the 
glass-frame of the Great Exhibition, more especially the expectations 
of all those who expect this year to make their fortunes. Wecan only 
say, that amongst so many expectations, more or less fragile, that it 
will be a very great wonder if a few of them are not broken. And 
that is the only expectation we venture to form on the subject, and 
about the only one we expect tosee fully realised this year !—Punch. 





Ourraceous Conpuct, AND Proper RetrisuTion —From a Par- 
liamentary paper regarding the Liverpool powder-magazines, moved 
for by Mr. William Brown, it appears that the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to provide for the immediate removal of the danger have been 
frustrated by the local authorities, the lessees, and other parties. The 
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improperly granted a monopoly, seem afraid to 
Tine the Semevel, lest the lessecs should come 
tion; the lessees strive to show that no 
the purposes of the trade, and the people 
which have been suggested very na- 
Under these circumstan- 
rdnance, finding 


town-council havin 
rty in comp 

7 ‘= for compensa 
other site would answer th 
who live i She winst such an invasion 
st agains } » 

torel, er ealendee appointed by the Board of 0 
poe but obstacles where they expected all parties would be glad of 
on e avice and aid to promote a proper arrangement, have closed 
= roceedings, ‘‘ the magazines being likely to remain nearly in the 
oe they where in when they were reported upon in September and 
gga last.” The reckless selfishness of vested interests is, how- 
= not destined to triumph on this occasion, Sir George Grey having 
ov ifed to the Mayor of Liverpool and to the lessees, about a week 
= that he intends to submit a bill to Parliament to compel the re- 
pao \ allowing @ sufficient time to the parties interested to arrange 
their claims between themselves, and also to provide floating magazines, 
as proposed by the Government officers, or some other unobjectionable 
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PROBLEM No. 122, By C. E. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 121. 


White. Black 
lL. PtoK Kt 6 K moves 
2KtwQ4 P moves 
8. Ktto Kt 5 checkmate, 








CLirron SusPENSION-BRIDGE.—It has at length been decided that 
the suspension-bridge over the river Avon at Clifton shall forthwith be 
completed. This undertaking was commenced many years ago, but 
was never finished, for want of funds. Arrangements have now been 
made for the resumption of the works. Mr. Hennett, the engineer, is 
to finish the work at his own expense, the subscribers abandoning any 
claim that they may have on the ground of former investments, reser- 

“ying, however, to themselves the right of passage over the erection, 
sand entering into a heavy bond of indemnity to secure the promoter 
ainst any legal proceedings which may be broaght against him by 
the owners of the ferry. In consideration of the outlay incurred, which 
will amount to many thousand of pounds, the engineer will have the 
bridge under his control for a length of time, sufficient to repay him 
for his skill and capital embarked. The ironwork has been taken b 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson, the eminent contractors in connexiou wit 
the Crystal Palace. When completed, the bridge will form a most 
picturesque adjunct to the beauty of the Clifton scenery. 





GrotocicaL Discovery.—The following interesting geological dis- 
covery has just been made by General Cullen at Cochin :—A question 
having been raised as to the relative position of that most mysterious 
of rocks, laterite, and the shell limestone on which in this quarter it 
was said to rest, General Cullen caused a well to be dug from the top of 
the cliff, about 40 feet above the level of the sea, downwards to this 
depth ; it was about 80 feet inland. At the depth of $74 feet he came 
to shell limestone--a well sunk near the sea 84 miles to the south-west 
gives precisely the same results. The limestone is one of the most mo- | 
dern of our formations. The shells contained in it seem ali recent—the 
lignite and fossil remains are close by. The supposition that laterite 
is nothing else than decomposed granite or trap in situ, is thus com- 
pletely and at once disposed of; by knowing what it is not, we may by 
and by be led toinfer what itis. General Cullen has now led a career 
in India of honour and usefulness exceeding 40 years in duration ; and, 
with all the ardour of true philosophy and alacrity of youth, he pur- 
sues his favourite science with an energy which at his age is in India 
as rare as itis admirable. It is not every one who is in a position to 
dig a well 40 feet deep through solid rock to ascertain the relation of 
two sets of strata. 


ExTrRAORDINARY BaLLoon Voyrace.—On Tuesday, the 4th inst., 
the Duke of Brunswick, accompanied by Mr. Charles Green, the well- 
known aéronaut, departed from the Vauxhall Gardens in the Nassau 
balloon, on a perilous voyage to Germany. The ascent took place at 
twelve o’clock, previously to which Soyer’s cooking apparatus, and a 
large quantity of provisions necessary for the voyage, were deposited 
in the machine, and thirteen carrier-pigeons were placed in the car, for 
the purpose of communicating with those interested in the feat. The 
balloon ascended majestically, amidst the cheers of those present, the 
wind blowing from N. W. by W. The ballast carried was 13 ewt, 
With air-vessels, water-drags, and gutta-percha lines. The balloon, on 
arriving at a sufficient altitude, took a south-easterly direction, pass- 
ing over the counties of Surrey and Kent, in the direction of the Con- 
tinent; but, about two hours after leaving Vauxhall, the balloon, with 
its voyagers, descended safely at Gravesend, the Duke having found 
the wind suddenly become adverse to the particular course whieh, in 

is a€rial journey, he meant to take. He is, however, still determined 
to carry out his intention, and will ascend again as soon as the wind 
becomes favourable. 








A Practican Joxe.—The Legislature of Iowa revently passed a 
law prohibiting free negroes from entering the State, under severe 
penalties. A free soil member who did not like the law, but knew its 

@ could not be prevented, suggested a compromise to his hunker 
thren, with a view of conciliating his free soil comrades It was, 
that the bill should be amended so that the law should take effect 
"" and after its publication in the Jowa Free Democrat,” a promi- 
hentfree soil paper. A majority of both Houses adopted the amend- 
ment without suspicion. hen we add that the law has not yet taken 
effect, our readers will hardly need to be told the reason. We are told 
thatthe editor of the Free crat was heard profanely to exclaim 
when the bill had passed, that he would see the Legislature in ——, a 
Place uot set down in any of the geographies, before he would publish 
the infernal law.-—Evening Post. 
Sicha ipildnokous 
Appotutments 

Wuirenatt, Feb, 22,.1851—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters 

Frente to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the 

eg Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto Arthur Baron de Freyne, and 

the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten by the name, style, and title of Baron 

¢ Hreyne, of Coolavin, in the county of Sligo, with remainders, in default of such 

firs male, to his brothers, John French, Clerk, Charles French, Esq , and Fitz- 

a French, Esq., severally and successively, and to the heir males of their 
es lawfully begotten. 

Dewnino Street, March 1.—The Queen hes been graciously pleased to give 

ets for appointing the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, K.C.B., her 
of hen) ® Envoy Extraordinary end Minister Fieniposentiary to the United States 
Kanes to be an ye mgt ember of the Civil Division of the First Class or 
ray a Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. Lord Bloom- 
Mint CB., Minister to the Emperor of all the Russias; Lord Cowley, C.B., 
heer @ a Special Mission at Frankfort; George Nicholls, Esquire, C.B., late 

retary to the Poor-law Board ; the Right Hon. Sir H. W. Williams Wynn, 





Minister to the King of 
the Two Sicilies ; 
Sardinia, to be Ordina 


Mauritius; the Hon. J. D. Bligh, Minister to the King of Hanover ; Henry South- 
ern, Esq., Minister to the Argentine Confederation; the Right Hon. Thomas 


James Meek, Knight, late Comptroller of the ictualling and Transport Services 


LH 
{eerie to be Capt, v Brittain to balf-pay ; Sec Lieut E D Thelwall tobe First Lt 


Denmark; the Hon, W. Temple, Minister to the King of 
and the Hon, Ralph Abercromby, Minister to the King of 
Members of the Civil Division of the Second Class, or 
Knights Commanders of the said Order.—J. M. Higginson, Esq., Governor of the 


Wyse, Minister to the King of Greece ; James Hudson, Esq, Minister to the 
Emperor of Brazil; G. L Hodges, Esq., Consul-General in the Circle of Lower 
Saxony, and for the Free Cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, and Labeck; and Sir 


in the Admiralty, to be Ordinary Members of the Civil Division of the Third 
Class or Companions of the said Most Honourable Order. r it 

Mr. Saville Lumley is appointed First At:acné to the British Mission at St. 
Petersburgh, vice Wombwell, resigned; Mr. Richard Ker. late Attaché at Paris, 
Second Paid Attaché at St. Petersburgh, vice Lumley ; Mr. 8. Creelman Financial 
Secretary for Nova Scotia ; Mr. William Barrow, Chief Clerk in the office of the 
Colonial Treasurer at the Mauritius. 


Armp. 


W ar-Orrice, March 7,—2d Drag Gds; Lt D H Howell, from 15th Lt Drags, 
to be Lt, v Hibbert, app to Ist Ft. 15th Lt Drags; Lt HH Barber, from ist Ft, 
to be Lt, v Howell, app to 2d Drag Gds. 1st (or Grenadier) Re of Ft Gds; Lt 
and Capt the Hon H Ht M Perey, to be Capt and Lt-Col, by pur, v J Dixon, who ret; 
Ens and Lt J Evelyn, to be Lt and Capt, by pur,v Percy. ist Ft; Lt L Hibbert, 
from 2d Drag Gds, to be Lt. v Barber, app to 15th Lt Drags. 5th Ft; CaptW R 
L Bennett, tom half-pay Unatt, to be Capt, v Felix Ashpitel, who ex; Lt F W 
L’Estrange, to be Cap, by per, v Bennett, who ret. 7th Ft; Lt the Hon W 
Monck, to be Cap, by par v Wilson, who ret; Ens R W Thomas, from St Helena 
Regt, to be Lt, by pur, v Monck; Lt T B Speedy to be Adj, v Monck, pro. 18th 
Foot; Ens G A Elliorto be Lt. by pur, v Farrer, who ret. 34th Ft; Lt M G 
Best to be Capt by pur, v Sir G Douglas, Bart, who ret; Ens AT L Chap:nan to be 
Lt and Adj, by pur, v Best, pru. 48th Ft; Lt SJ Maclurcan to be Capt, by pur, v 
Adam, who ret; Ens F J Castle to be Lt by pur, v Maclurcan. 57th Ft; Lt RA 
Logan to be Capt, by pur, v Ashton, who ret; Ens GJ Forsyth to be Lt. by pur. 
v Logan. 74th Ft; Lt J Jago to be Cap, by pe ,v W C Bruce, who ret; Ens P 
Philpot to be Lt, by pur, v Jago. 8st F:; 4 H Farrant to be Lt-Col, by pur, 
v Miller, who ret; Capt the Hon R A G Dalzell to be Maj, by pur, v Farrant ; Lt 
F Lepper to be Cap, by pur, v Dalzell; Ens W E Todd to be Lt, by pur, v Lep- 
per. 91st Ft; Lt W R Annesley, from 97th Ft, to be Lt, v Cole pro to an Unatt 
Company. Ist W I Regt—LtE yee from half-pay of the Ceylon Rifle Regt, 
to be Lt, v Ross, pro to an Unatt Company. Cape Mounted Riflemen; Ens G 
L Studdert to be Lt by pur, v Lavers, who ret. 


UnatTacuep.—Lt the Hon E S Plunketr, from 95th Ft, to be Capt without 
purchase; Lt A Rutherford, from 76th Ft, to be Capt without pur. 


Brevet.—Lt-Col F Abbott, C.B. late of Bengal Engineers (Lt-Gov of the E 1 
Company’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe), to have the local and temporary 
rank of Lt-Col iu the Army while so employed. 


MEMORANDUM.--The Commission of Lt W W Turner, as Adj of 15th Ft, has 
been ante-dated to the 26th August, 1859. 


OFrFIcE oF ORDNANCE, March 5.—RI Regt of Artillery ; Sec Capt J F Cator to 
be Cap, v Low. ret on full pay; First LtJ F L Baddeley to be Sec Cap, v Cator ; 
Sec Lt H M G Purvis, to be First Lt, v Baddeley. 

Tue New Corps ror AFRica.—The arrangements for the formation of the 
Gold Coast Corps are not yet complete. The commandant is not yet appointed, 
and there are not, perhaps, many eligible officers of the rank of major who will 
accept the appointment unless some specific promise of early promotion is offered. 
The strength of the regiment will consist as follows, viz.—one major commandant, 
at 16s. per diem, with 3s. per diem as command money ; 3 captains, 11s, 7d. per 
diem , 6 lieutenants, at 6s. 6d. per diem; 1 assistant surgeon, at 7s. 6d. per diem - 
1 sergeant major, at 4s. per diem; 3 company sergeants, at 1s. 4d. per diem each ; 
12 sergeants. at ls. per diem each; 12 corporals, at 10d. each ; and 300 privates, 
at 8d. per diem each. No ensigns or second lieutenants are tu be appointed. 
Making a total charge of 6,154/. per annum. 


Quartermaster Cruickshank, half-pay is appointed Fort-Major at Edinburgh.— 
Captain Burmester, 59th Foot, has succeeded Captain Mylius, Ceylon Rifles, as 
Major of Brigade at Hong Kong. 

Tue Care oF Goop Hopg.—The 74th (Highlanders) and a strong reinforce- 
ment of the 91st (Argyllshire) Regiment are under orders for immediate embarka- 
tion for the Cape. It is reported these troops will proceed to their destination in 
steamers.—British Army Dispatch. 


Navy. 


ApmIRaLTY, Feb, 26.—Corps of Royal Marines—Col Sec Comdt A H Gor- 
don to be Col Comdt, v Ferguson, ret on full pay; Lt Col H Mitchell to be Col 
Sec Comdt, v Gordon, prom; Capt and Bt Maj C Fogen to be Lieut Col v Mit- 
chell, prom ; First Lieut A J B Hamily to be Capt, v Fogen, prom; Sec Lieut 
Burlton to be First Lieut v Hambly, prom. March 3—First Lieut W R 





v Searle, prom. March 3—Gent Cadet J B Colwell to be Sec Lieut. 
APPOINTMENTS.—To the Prince Regent, 90, at Portstrouth, for the red pend- 
ant of Commodore Martin, Commr. H. Caldwell; Lieuts. G. W. Preedy, T. Bran 
dreth, J, B. Scott, R. B. Beale, and C. T Waddilove; Surgeon J. Salmon; Pay 
master and Commodores’ Secretary A. Sug:.en.—To the Jmpregnadle. 78, flag 
ship at Devonport, Lieuts. F. K. Hawkins, and R. B. Miller; Purser T. Shanks. 
To command the Alecto, Commr. George Larie, for service un the coast of Africa, 
vice Rowlatt, who declined his appointment to that vessel.—To the Penelope, 16, 
steam frigate, at Portsmouth, Lieut. E. Marshall.—The Powerfu/, 86, Capt. the 
Hon. Richard S. Dundas, arrived at Spithead from Lisbon, on the 27th ult., and 
will be paid off.--Capt. Sir E. Home of the Calliope, 26, having recovered from 
the effects of his late accident sailed from Plymouth for New Zealand on the 2d 
inst. 

Tur Royat Nava ExuisirTion oF 1851.—Reports are already in circulation 
astothe naval display during the Great Exhibition, and various ships’ names 
have been quoted as likely to assemble at Spithead. We have reason to believe 
that one of the finest and best equipped fleets, not only that foreigners ever saw, 
but that Great Britain ever exhibited, will be formed at one of the home ports, 
most probably at the Nore or Spithead; and itis said that the whole fleet will be 
under the command in chief of Rear Admiral Berkeley, C.B., M.P., one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, with Commodore Martin as second in command. Three 
three deckers are already in commission, and doubtless these will form part of the 
fleet. A fourth will return from the Mediterranean about the time, and will most 
likely be retained in commission for a short time at home. There are also four 
two-deckers in commission at the home ports to be added to the fivst-rates; in ad- 
ditiun to which, there will be a 90-gun ship and the three screw line-of-batile 
ships. The above, added 'o Commodore Martin's frigate squadron, will form the 
following imposing force :—Three-Deckers.——Caledonia, 120; Trafalgar, 120; 
St. George, 120; Britannia, 120. Two deckers.— Prince Regent, 90 ; Monarch, 
84; Vengeance, 84; Bellerophon, 78; Boscawen,70. Frigates.— Leander, 50; 
Arethusa, 50 ; Phaeton, 50 ; Indefatigable, 50. Screw Line-of-battle Ships, Screw 
Frigates, &c.— Blenheim, 60 guns, 450 horse-power; Hogue, 60 guns, 450; Ajax. 
58 guns, 450; Arrogant, 46 guns, 360; Dauntless, 24 guns. 560; Encounter, 14 
guns, 360; Retribution, paddle-wheel frigate, 28 guns, 400.—Making a total of 9 
sail-of-the line and 4 first class frigates, 3 screw line-of-battle ships and 3 screw 
frigates, and one paddle-wheel frigate ; in all, 20 ships from 1000 tons to 2500 tons 
measurement.— U.S. Gazette. 


Obituary. 


THe Eart or HaRRINGTON.—We have to announce the demise of the Earl 
of Harrington, who died at Brighton on the 3rd inst. The deceased, Charles 
Stanhope, Earl of Harrington, county Northampton, Viscount Petersham, county 
Surrey, and Baron Harrington, county Northampton, in the peerage of Great 
Britain, was eldest son of Charles, third Earl, and Jane Seymour, daughter and 
co-heir of Sir John Fleming. He was born April 8, 1780, and consequently close 
in the attainment of his 72d year, In September, 1829, he succeeded to the earl- 
dom on the death of his father, and on the 7th of April, 1831, he married Miss 
Maria Foote (the celebrated actress), daughter of the late Mr. Samuel Foote, by 
whom he leaves issue an only daughter, Lady Jane St. Maur Blanche Stanhope, 
his only son Charles Viscount Petersham having died at the early age of five years. 
The late Earl was the intimate friend of George IV. when Prince Regent, and 
was,a Lord of the Bedchamber to that Sovereign, also to His late Majesty William 
IV. The deceased peer entered the army very early in life, as did his brothers, 
the late Hon. Major-General Lincoln Stanhope, the Hon. Colonel Leicester Stan- 
hope, and Sir Charles Francis Stanhope ; for his commission as ensign bears date 
the 2d of December, 1795. He was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 3d West Indi 

Regiment, when he retired on half-pay in August, 1€12. Since his marri i 





» his 
Lordship has led a retired life, rarely mixing in those circles of fashion of which 
for many years he had been considered one of the leaders. a the demise’ of his 
Lordship the earldom and family estates in Derbyshire and Cheshire devolve on 
his next surviving brother the Hon. Colonel Leicester F. C. Stanhope, C.B. 

Lorp Dé L’tsLe anD Duptey.—Philip Charles Sidney, Baron De L’Isle and 
Dudley, of Penshurst, in the county of Kent, and a Baronet, was born on the 11th 
: March, 1800 ; he was the only son of the late Sir John Shelley Sidney, Bart., b 
his wife, Henrietta, daughter of the late Sir Henry Hunloke, Bart. He succeed 
to his father’s baronetcy at his decease in 1849; but previously to that he had 
been raised to the peerage by the titie of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, onthe 13th 
January,1835. His Lordship was Surveyor-General of the Duchy ef Cornwall, 
a G.C.H. and D.C.L. In politics he was a staunch Conservative. He married, 
the 13th August, 1835, the Lady Sophia Fitz-Ciarence, sister of the late Earl of 
Munster, and one of the children of William IV., by whom he leaves three 
daughters and two sons, the elder of whom is now the second Lord De L’Isle and 
Dudley. The late Lord, to the great grief of all who knew him, and to whom he 
was endeared by his many public and private virtues, died on the 4th inst, at the 
family seat, Penshurst, near Tonbridge, Kent. 

Lorp Berners.—The Right Hon. the Revd. Henry Wilson, whose death we 
record, was second son of the late Henry William Wilson, Esq., of Didlington 
and Ashwellthorpe, by Mary his wife, daughter of Sir John Miller, Bart., and suc- 
ceeded to the estates and representation of the family at the death of his brother, 
Robert Lord Berners, in 1838, when the Barony was called out by a writ of sum- 


and married, 1st May, 1788, Elizabeth. daughter of Thomas Sumpter, D'sq., of 


Histon Hall, county Cambridge, by whom he leaves issue: he is succeeded by his 
eldest son now Lord Berners. The direct ancestor of the family was Sir John 
Bourchier, K.G., grandson maternally of Thomas Plantaganet, sur d of 
Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, son of King Edward I1L. He married the heiress 
of Sir Richard Berners, and was surmnoned w Parliament, as “ John Bourchier de 
Berners, Chevalier,” in 1459. The Péerage thus created descended, through his 
descendants (the Knyvetts), to the Wilsons of Didlirgton, whose representative 
was the late Lord Berners. 


Tue Son oy Mansuat Junot —Another name has to be added to the obituary 
of distinguished persons of the present year. That name was one of the most 
popul4r to be found in the military annals of the Revolution and the Empire, and 
whose fame is almost coeval wiih that of Bonaparte. Napoleon Junot, Duke of 
Abrantes, the elder of the two sons who survived the Marshal, has just died in the 
44th year of his age in a lunatic asylum near Paris. The wild youth and eccentric 
career of the deceased are thus accounted for -—-Merettheandiog the great irre- 
ularities of his life, which could only be explained by partial insanity, the son of 
Fumot possessed talents of no mean order. As may be supposed, the imaginative 
faculty was predominant. He composed and published several pieces o pany 
which had considerable merit notwithstanding, or perhaps because of their 
eccentricity. He was also the author of several dramatic pieces, and published a 
considonti number of romances separately, or in lierary periodicals. He was 
also an excellent musician ; he spoke and wrote with much correctness the Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Traian languages, and was an excellent classical scholar, For 
the last few years of his life, and during the intervals of his malady, he devoted him. 
self to the production of what he considered his most important work—a transla- 
tion of Shakspeare, in verse and prose, into French. The work is, it a 
considerably advanced, and it is curious that it vas while he was employed on the 





tragedy of Lear that the most decided symptoms of his malady appeared. The 
ouly surviving brother of the deceased, and the inheritor of his title, is now a 
a Captain on the staff of General M‘Mahon in Africa. 


AN ApventuRouS TRAVELLER.—Mr. Melly, of the house of Melly, Romilly 
and Co., of Liverpool, who in October last proceeded up the N‘le with his family, 
died, on the 19th of January, at the town of Gegee, one day's journey from Abou 
Hamed, on the Nile. They had got as far as the province of Khartoum, which is 
at the confluence of the Blue and White Nile, and were on their return, when Mr. 
Melly, overpowered by anxiety about the journey, caught a fever on leaving 
Berber, and died after an illness of seven days. Aker their sad bereavement, in 
such a wild country, Mrs. Melly, her two sons, and daughter, crossed the Desert 
of Korosko, by short stages, in ten days, and arrived at Asouan, on the frontier of 
Egypt, on the 1s: of Febrnary, whence hey are hastening to Alexandria, to em- 
bark for England.— Alexandria letter, 21st ult. 


Sir Joun Tosin-—Sir John Tobin died on Thursday night last, at his residence, 
Liscard Hall, in the fullness of time, for he was in his 89th year. Although 
beyond the age allowed to most men, his death was somewhat unexpected, but 
not so sudden as to prevent the presence of his whole family. Sir John was a 

entleman of great energy and enterprise. Atan early age he went to sea, and 
Fis partiality for maritime pursuits continued through life. After quitting the 
merchant service, he was concerned in many engagements on board vessels of 
marque, and was in the privateer which first commenced the suppression of the 
slave trade. Later in life he connected himself with steam navigation from Liver- 
pool, and many years ago joined the late Mr. Laird and others in the purchase of 
the Wallasey estate, the history of which is now sufficiently familiar. Sir John’s 
character and standing, as well as the general estimatiun in which he was held, 
introduced him into the council of the old corporation; and, in 1819, he had the 
honoar of filling the office of mayor, continuing, until 1836, one of the magistrates of 
the borough. Bir John was very little of a party man ; and when circumstances, 
some time since, interfered with his commercial pursuits, he decided with a proud 
feeling to sacrifice his own interest to his sense of honour, and retired on a fortune 
which might have been more ample had he been less solicitous for others. Lady 
Tobin survives the deceased. Sir John has left one son, the Rev. J. Tobin, incum- 
bent of Liseard, and three davghters—Mrs. James Cockshott, Mrs. Harold Little- 
dale, and Mrs. Reddie, wife of the governor of the Isle of Man.—Yesterday the 
flag of the Town Hall was hoisted half-mast high, out of respect to the deceased.— 
Liverpool Journal, 3rd ult. 

At his residence, Champion-hill, Surrey, on the 27th ult., afier a severe and 
protracted illness, Alderman Sir John Pirie, Bart., in his 69th year.—On the 
22d of January, at Barbadovs, of fever, Captain J. H. Blair Birch, 66th Regiment, 
youngest son of Lieut.-Gen Birch, C.B.—On the 24th ult., at Romsey, in the 69th 
year of his age, the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Thomas Noel, M.A., canon of Win- 
chester and viear of Romsey.—Lieut. Robert Kingston, R.N., aged 57.—At his 
residence, Gloucester-place, Portman square, John Cowper, Esq., of Carleton-kall, 
Cumberland.—In Paris, in his 77th year? Marshal Dode de la Brunerie, the con- 
structor of the fortifications.— On the 3d inst., at Park-cottage, near Uxbridge, Rear- 
Admiral Colin Campbell, of Ardpatrick, Argyleshire, in the 64th year of his age. 
—At Avignon, M. Audin, a French author, who has written the Lives of Leo 
Tenth, Luther, &c.—At Gottingen, Dr. B. Goldschmidt, Director of the Observa- 
tory.—At Washington. D.C , the Hop. Isaac Hill, of New Senne: formerly 
U.S. Senator, and Editor of the New Hampshire Patriot:—At Thirsk, N.B., on 
the 5th inst., John Bell, Esq.,.M.P.—Inu South Street, Grosvenor Square, on the 
4th ult. the Countess of Athlone.—On board H.M.S. Salamander, bound to 
China, Lt J. H. Groves, B.N. 








G. P. PUTNAM, WILL PUBLISH 
I 


On Wednesday. 
HE WING AND WING—By J. Fenimore Cooper. The authcr’s revised edition— 
Complete in one volume, with new Introductions, Notes, &c, 
II. 
On Thursday. 
THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. By Hernando De Soto. 


—B 
The Author’s revised edition, complete in 1 vol. with new lave 
cloth, with Map, $1 25 


Theodore Irving, M.A . 
ction, Notes, etc. 12mo . 


Il, 
DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD ‘WORDS, No. 47—Price 6 Cents, 


G. P. PUTNAM has nearly ready for publication. 
THE ALHAMBRA: by Washington Irving. 
THE TWO ADMIRALS: by Fenimore Cooper. 
THE WATER WITCH: by the same. 
ROMANCE DUST, FROM THE HISTORIC PLACER, by Dr. Mayo. 
SECOND LOVE ; or The World’s Opinion: by Martha Martell. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING; by Gilbart. 
MRS. CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE; Part V. 
DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 48, 49 and 50. 
COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIASTES; by Prof. Stuart. 
MANUAL OF THE FINE ARTS; with new Preface, 4th edition. 
RURAL HOURS : by Miss Cooper; 5th edition, with an original Index, ke. 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD: by Elizatheth Wetherell: 3d edition. 
sam eee PROGRESS—Dictionary of Dates: by G. P. Putnam; 5th edition, with 
LAVENGRO; by George Borrow. The Seventh Thousand, two editions, fine and 
common. 





TO THE LADIES. 


G. A. BRADBROOK, 
Will open a New and Splendid Assortment of Children’s Clothing for Sprin - 
mer Wear, on ‘i'uesday, April Ist. od oe 
JUVENILE WAREHOUSE 27 BROADWAY. 
Goods eent by Express to all Parts of the Union. 





PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING, 
IN OIL OR WATER-COLOURS, 
BY J. B. WANDESFORDE, 
517 BROADWAY. 


PECIMENS muy he seen and terms known, bf : 
7 Moons wil : me 338 by A+ 5 lying as above, or at the establish 


FURNISHED ROOMS. 


WANTED for a gentleman, a r and bed room without bosrd, in a quiet and reapect- 
Ome able situation, between Vesey Street and Tenth Street. Apply to W. Y. at 
eS, 


‘ 








GENTLEMAN advertisine on behalf of an accomplished and bi, educated 
seeking a SITUATION AS INSTRUCTRESS in a gentleman’s ly, is desirous 
that this notice should meet the eye of parents or guardians requiring a person 
to undertake such an office. An acquaintance with modern languages and music ig aieveee 


§ 


understood. Address, lars, to Miss M E. 
we on ress, post-paid, particu to argaretE. Cameron, New 
No objection to travel. meh 22—3t 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S 
(Late Baxer & ScrIBNER,) 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Will be shortly issued, 
URRY-GRAPHS; or, Sketches fron Fresh Impressions of Seenery, Celebri 
Society. By N. Parker Willis, I vol.12mo. No portion of this book has ities, ~ 
Mr. Wiuis’s Works previously published. 
THE FRUIT GARDEN.—A Treatise intended to illustrate and explai 
of Fruit Trees, the Theory and Practice of all operations connected ay Keng Physiology 
Transplenting, Praning and Training of Orchard and Gardena Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, 
Pyramids, Espaliers, &c.; the laying out and arranging different kinds of Orchards and Gar- 
dens, the Selection of Suitable Varieties for different purposes and localities, Gathering and 
Preserving Fruits, Treatment of Diecase, Destruction of Insects, Descriptions and Uses of 
imphenonms, be, Hourerst with upwards of one hundred and fifty figures, reprasenting 
different parts of Trees, all Practical Operations, Forms of Trees, Designs fur Plantations, 
ead Implements, &c, By P. Burry, of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New-York. 
vol. 12mo. 
LIFE OF ALGERNON SYDNEY—With Sketches of rome of his Contemporaries 
ong from the Correspondence and Political Writings. By G. Van Santvoord. ron 


p THE, GLENNS—A Family History, by J. L. M’Connel, author of ‘Talbot & Vernon,” ke, 
vol. i2mo0 


A GRAND MOTHER'S RECOLLECTIONS—ssy Ella Rodman. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 








mons in favour of the late nobleman. His Lordship was born 1st October, 1762, 





36 Park Row and 145 Nassav-street, 
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5 LIVE foe UNETED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. 
jas. C. Luce. with the Mails for on 
Wednesday, April the’ aa er it o'clock, M.” from ber berth af the foot of street, | 
No berth secared until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Mondey evening, March 3ist. 
The Steamer BALTIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail April 16th. 





IN ONE VOLUME, 12M0.—PRICE $1,25. 
TWO HUNDRED ps BERANGER’S LYRICS 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 
“ With these f..rmal difficulties in the way of the translator, .we must give ve Mr. Young the 


highest credit for the felicitous anuer te whites, SO bepeees 
Many of the i are alive and tremulous with gaiety ete dierper's Monthly 


ee selene r cious, and the translations are uniformly truthful, almost beyond 
into feeling, and iv music.”—International Miscellany. 


¢ Y been successful is admitted by the critics, and in this opinion 
ra Lown bed oon nerd cueee 


ad of the tréns!ations is indisputable.” — Democratic Review. 
"T Bee e wet oft Prine we can commend Young’s cane“ 97 


Home Journal. 
tay Rp py ~ AT Tedd pnototertng 15 ite eiaS'roais the transistor 


We hope there is taste enou 
and oe ee end ‘a pus, 90 ‘ 
« His work fo evidently the Seize anata of the original, and eo oui 


of the , with @ rare Raety ia to > Tien, verbal 
The spirit of the author cote wg ghee ied fo Sr NY. Commercial 4 

pe too, y presery- —, ‘omme? 
“Nous avons retrouve dans son livre e ceeneases analogies d’ expression et = a 
pave oe © BP ies emai traductions litterales de la plus heureuse fidel- 
“ We appreciate the bone difficulty of translating ar we ae! ~ +f 

is versions are accurate and eful. 
be translations spirited and felici conve a faite iden I fine ariginal 
songs. Beranger has reason to be content with his English ioterpreter.”—Boston 
Transcript. 











FREBMASONRY. 


ALLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, a with Se enquevinge, price 06. By remitting the 
money, the book can be sent by mail to any partof the United States or Canada. 

Just received about one th volumes of new ha bey books,which will be sold for one- 
third of the original price; for Cl: ania splendid illuminated English Prayer Book, 
original price $12, now offered at $8 5 WM. cowAws 


178 Fulton atreet, New York. 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and [mporters of Grand, Semi Grand, snd Six Octave 
ve poe Action H arp. Warerooms 2% Broadway. 
very as ROWNE would call the attention ofedmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
jegant collection he has for sale, comprising every v' te Bog styleand finish. From 
toro ae Gos neg tne yn poe urope, he is able to produce instruments 
= peat touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
eigee for extremes of climate, in paramos A list of prices and 





r o Harps repaired, Spee ond: Music fur the Harp 
by the iret the first Guihore, received +9 arrival of ut the steams Orders for any piece ci b 
BS Ge antecsatel: Wesson thes, be tho cunt ervevel ~y June 16—6m 
N. CURRIER, 


PUBLISHER, ‘AND. DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
NO, 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 

Has on band, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau- 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists, Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found a few very fine impressions fromthe original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col. 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER- 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL* 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES. 

Also. Just Published, a series of Prints of the mos, Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddlé, and 
record of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement, 
Spirit of the Times. 

PRINTS een Oe a superior manner, movers variety of style, at short notice, and on 


reasonable te 
the larges apt onnae nos ed c rule nd in this 
oul Brn, Ra = AA ‘ound in couutry, eee fs for 





AYE5R'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


Fo THE CURE & BUCH. Chor AS grat tk Aeiseaes WHOOPING 

Amon ae enmienetuemneetaanten enema: dediene the busi- 
ness of Increase its So, & = one prolong the term of human existence, none 
can be of more real value to oo this a of Chemistry to the Heal- 
ing Art. A vast trial of its virtues thr road country, has proven beyond a 
doubt, that no medicine or combination oe yer a an so surely contro] and 
ure Rumatons Varies ot pokey Oe a hitherto from our midst 
housands and thousands Ry cd Ind Pthore ie now sbusdant rececn to ballere e 
mop Ay Ty which can be relied on to cure the most dangerous affec- 
ions of the will not admit us to publish any proportion of the cures 
effected by t- use, but v we goer t the fo. lowing opinions of eminent men, and refer 
further enquiry to the ype the t below named, will — be pleased to fur- 
nish free, wherein are full perticulars, and indisputable proof of these fac! 

From the President of Amherat College, the celebrated PROFESSOR ‘eivowoecn: 

“ James C. A ir: I have used r Cherry Pectoralin my ewn case of deep-seated 

Bronchitis, and am satisfied from its ¢ ical condition, that it ‘. an admirable compound 
or the relief of laryngial and wenstae difficulties. If my opinion as to its superior charac- 
er can be ofany service, you are at liberty to use it as you think proper, 

Epwarp Hircueock, L.L.D. 

From the widely celebrated PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., L.L.D., Professor of 
Chemietry, Mi: ‘ogy, &c., Yale College, Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scientific 
Societies of America and Europe. 

“ I deem the Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition from some ofthe best articles in 
the Materia Medica, 4) a very effective remedy for the class of diseases it is intended to 


” 
New Haven, Ct, Nov. 1, 1849. 
MAJOR PATTISON, President of the 8..C. Senate, states he has used the Cherry Pec 
with wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 
From one of the first Physicians in Maine. 


‘0, Me., April 26, 1849. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir: I am now constantly using your soos Pectoral in =~ 
practice, and prefer it to any other medicine fur pulmonary trey he Fon observat 
severe cases, I am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, and diseases of the | — 
comns Ch meee other remedies. 
iy recommend its use in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 
com — for that disease. 
Respectfully yours, I. 8. Cusaman, M.D 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold Md 
Druggists everywhere. jan 18 








NEW YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


648 PEARL STREET, NEAR BRCADWAY. 
feb 15—ly 


r-) , 
NATIONAL BANK OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
Pee ae eS Agency in this City, and has appointed 


orig coterie’ zed Agest in persons tosend 

ptm oye ay ney to any pert of Seoilan, ireland or Wales can [beg dg ne y him a 
the age or small a, pay t,on acy Branch Estab- 

Agent ofthe he Ireland. 


Also, on 4 ee 0 = Danaieane throughont England and Wales, viz: 


The National Province’ k of England, | J.ondon and County Bank, 
Bank of Liverpoot, ae ae York Union Bank, 
ange gd and Liv i Oietaiet Boks . aes erfold Benking Co Company. 
“tet Ban 7 © | Halifax and Hudderetcla Union Bank, 
Wilts and Dorset Banki 


Banki re ng Co 
Devon and Cornwall wall Banking Company, Setmell Benking Company. 
Bradford Banking Company, 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments in Scotland, namely, on the 
Commercial Scotland, Clydesdale Banking Com 
Ayrshire Banking es | Fectern Bank of Scotland’ 

The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any part of Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 

jan ll Cc. E HABICHT, 94 Wall Street, New York 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
No. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mesers. Wiliams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of 
in London and Paris, for a wae plete a + of ae materials for the Ar ‘ ae 
Amateur, and the Pupil, in ail departments e Ar 

Their Stock aheady in store ens coming to hand by ‘Tate arrivals, comprising a choice from 
the best — in each department, selected in peraom specially, with the advice of the first 
Artists in each of those [peed and oe onthe most favourable terms, is confidently recom- 
mended both i ee of ty ani ce. 
7 ~ — of Sox Seakion oxm be chosen the latest and age works of Calame 

y, Bright, Ferogio, Coignet, Champin, Andrews, and others 

Burnet, Fielden aaa i  viller, and others of the Authors on Art. From their mate- 
rials a very superior article of’ 


Canvass, both English and French, Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 


i ties, 
ci Cotors, i ene coll Cake and Moist colours, a 
Cc e—bla tie. and colou in boxes fitt for 
Cae oe gen — painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 
Coloured Pastel Crayons, with the paper = 
and canvass, Mois* Colours in tubes, 
Wood and China Palettes, Tracing Pa 


er, 
Hog Hair, Fitch, Sable, Camel? Hair, and | Sketching locks and Books for Oil and 
dt Brushes, Water Colours, 
Millboard Ma! j:ematical Instruments, 
Paintin Oils ond Varnishes, Bi onze Powders 
Modelling Tools, ‘lable and other Easels, 
ae & Reynolds’ London and Bristol Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
oards and 4 Paver, Folios. and Easels 
Whatuan’s English and fine French Draw- 
ing Papers, 
Their present facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 
Art Manufactures, afforded by the European market. 
(The usual consideration afforded Teachers and Institutions. oct 12—3m 


‘NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


T= INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
ry with commodious and comfortably furnished eee roums, liberally sup- 


Juvenile Geieun and Colour Boxes, 








with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 


vie PiMembers and ubscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or ohare, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been ‘published. oct 19 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,300,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Bavines Banc ror THE WIDOW AnD THE OrnpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
. UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
hairman, 





C. Edward Habicht, C 
NEW YorE. 
Palmer. Bache ft C. Tucker 
po Z, = ori, Bache mh ay . 
Gveorge Barc! dium. 
Saimuel 8 Howland, Roberts. Dulce, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M. D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan M Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTevi oh, H'B.M. Consul Henry Tiffan 
Donaid Meliveia R Dr. 3-H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
M. Thacher amin Seaver, 
Isreel Whitney, | Bien D. D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E.A. H. B. M. Consul. 
’ William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 

A qxaminers and ‘Annual Report rtoF 1249, rr by can be had free of charge, on epplieelion at 

and o' nts. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 

the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
9 aa any such arise] or otherwise. 

be A — are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of 
Partice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy hp will entitle o- A. any time to a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M,, a. 71 Wall Str and at a Offi 
of the different Local Boards and and Agenci ies, All communications to be pepe - 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Ie 
jan5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS yp todd is prepared to grant AssuRANCES on Lives, whether single or joint. 
7 ,to p Reversions,and to transact all business in which the rie o 
Life te be —t 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the C. 
enabled, from its small Sapentionre. and the high rate of interest that money conamele in 
Canada, to fod jie of —_ its Pn So oy se than the low rate of interest at- 
ie on investments I om) es an e' erally 1 iture 
= ee re to safety admit , ail vughendae _ 


© menige is annually published b 
asepelel to all mae may be sd expenditure whe y the Company end 


Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is ee 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign my ns ea that,in which[and this is 
nearly a — instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbo: ng States can fairly offer 














PRICE OF COAL REDUCED. 
HE UNDERSIGNED has reduced the price of all kindsof Coal. Consumers can be 


su with the Ran Furnace, Grate, or Stovesizes at tice. by leaving 
their aiane at95 Sixth Avesee or 402 402 Washington S baie. & cone cned 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


After Pg nny Hahn he 7 on found at 95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street,) and 131 a “SS 





JoBN, Ww. 8. Fy tele OF FLOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COL.- 
withara: en- 


wn from say connexion with Editorial duti ape now enabled to 
large limited number of private Pupils. Profe ‘ox and others 
of: a thoroughly natural and practical Elocutionary 





ished with &c, b ion to Prof. Hows, at his residence, ot 
° ~ , ? “7 i - ¥ 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


AS obtained Physicians has drawn from minent and disti- 
H Spent eresnne city the following of its 


ar teeae rent es 
ee Soa? Ryn Picante te 


hich you pre. 
my ientiony obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
maa enderatum with the prfeaaon 9 obain ac T s Effer t 


a TERE cm nett producing 
ye the ry Rama fot merry 


are obnoxious to 
nay avant ans in which I have admirfistered 
taken 





Ses a cei 








—t Canlideeel Lit 
Cie toe merits sup- 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 


Prepared and sold et enn pans apeian millennial 


arren, N. 
for sale at 110 . 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Breatweg. road- 
way, Lau To eee i Gan iy * 31 Si East Balinore a B Baltimore. aioe. 
Chesnut-st, Philadeiphia. barleston. Hendric vannah kles 

Sor et., New Orleans, and by principal druggiss throu, -X 4 the Uaited Biscea, 








To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the 
their premiums, - ompany will grant Policies Fogel s m death fairly repreceuzative of 
nts as Lo. may have made, and it further e es to purchase 
le consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


ereon, 
Three-fourths of the rofits realized in the Mutual Branch are year! amo: 
Policy holders thus coared. cuedabaes 6 Ge 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 





Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Without partwipaticn of Profits 

Age. | _ Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarter! Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarter 

premium. | Prefaium © Preuien, er 9 tore * Premium, 

2s. 4. (2 «.-d 2 s. 4. 2 a | 2 a.| 2 d. 
20 117 4; 019 1 09 9 20 191 015 4 7 i 
2 22 9})11 1 om 2 2 114 017 8 09 0 
30 29 $/15 2 012 10 % 20 2 --m..9 0 6 
35 2167/1801 ol4 9 35 26 4 1383 8 012 1 








Tabies o! Rates, f ‘4 : al 
Ofcourse lormes vu: proposal. and ai! otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secr 
$8 King Street. Hamilton. 9h April 1850. pest 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 








1st of each month, as follows :— 

8T. DENIS 

Fo » master. 

8T. NICHOLAS, 

Everl master. ; 
at 

BALTIMORE, 

Conn, master. {1 Sielauder. :} 
st Novem +t eeeeeee 

WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April sage tees 16th Mage 

Willard, master. fet Agua os ces "} loth September, 
Ist December....... (16th January. 


They are all first class Hew ews | built vessels, provided with all requisite arti 
comfort and convenience of mgers and commanded by men 4 oy Sr Ge 
trade The price of prasage or} $100 without wines or li - mpage = @ 
ee sent tu ‘he subscribers will be orwarded free + any charge buat those acinai) 
_— = BOYD & HINCKEN, Aegan 


. 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. 
‘Tinnder, and hc BUMBOLDT, D. Lin *s, commander, will leave Now York, ‘an 
ee Feenles Gooees tik, cn acdeioringderes 








Leave New York. Leave Havre. 

Franklin ...Saturday.......... Feb. 8! ¥ranklin. sos Welnestag.0. «March 12 
Humboldt aeee March 8 | Humboldt A 9 
os frit 5) Franklin oove 7 

umboldt ay %| Humboldt coos June 4 
Franklin May 31) Franklin ° 0 July 2 
Hamboldt cece June 28 | Humboldt eeee July 3% 
Franklin cece July 2 | Franklin oece . @ 
Humboldt sees Aug. 23 | Humboldt soos 2 2% 
Franklin eee Sept, 20/ Franklin eoee 2 
Humboldt evce Oct. 18)| Humboldt eoee Nov. ij 
Franklin coos Nov. 15} Franklin eres Dees 
Humboldt coos Dec. 13 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for rapecy serongt or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme- 


Stone for ay cou 7 Ae pat kind. et 
toppin, at ampton going returning, t er ~~ en, gresteding 
on, advantages over any ‘other line in the caneny oboe of both = ant money 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or ome. pvanserenssen wer 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York ..ccccccssescccessscereceeversecly OOO 
No passage secured until for. 
An experienced Surgeon Tohoerd. 
For freight or passage. apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Soe Ie 
ee a 


T= ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber. 
muda and St, Thomas on Saturday, 9th of April, 1851, precisely at 12 o'clock, 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda.......+..-sesseeeee-see0s $35 
Do do St. THOMAS .....scevececessseccres + 7 
There is a regular Mail communication between Si. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
pe paar will take freight. Apply to 





E, CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 





Te BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hali- 








fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. 
Arabia.....s.000- Pe vecccccsoces —~ | Persia... 
Africa.... eevee +o AR vrie Asia... 
Europa.. covcce ..E. G. ott | Niagara 
America.....-. seeseseseceeeeceesNle Shannon | Canada, 
| Cainbria 





These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 


From 
Asia ....-. sevceee cree cooe- NOW York...... coos -Wogneotay . covccccees March 26th, « 
) + apes a -e++Boston...... coosse Wednesday ...... «e+ April 9th 
Africa. .ccccrccoccsdoces vse: New Yothies ss vous Wednesday.........-April 23d, “ Py 
America eescccceee seeeesee+ BOSTON ...44 ee ae A oss eeeee — 4 
ABIB. oSecccee cecvesccccccces NOW LOPKeccccccces ednesday.......+..May 7th, « 
Pemege In fret ae from ney York or Bowen to Lavespeet. rere jt.) 
insecond do eo = > ~°  Waeeece erecccovesees tO 


No ei Passengers will be taken ‘anes the Ist Bs... until further notice. 

Berths not secured anti paid for. 

Freigi« will be charged on ny ome beyond an amount for persona! expenses. 

An exper‘enced surgeon on 

Ali Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CURARD, Jr. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought » onan 

goods. Through bi bills of lading are Bron in Havre to New York ‘with a Bil 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above steamers f 
be materially vebesd. . 7 an em Sirerpand wie 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC, ....c,ceccescccccccccceccnacscescersensess Capt, West, 
PACIFIC.....ccececcscccrecccseccreccscsccecccccecssessOapt, Nye, 
ARCTIC. .cccccccccccces socccccccccsscccsecccscseceses Capt. Luce, 
BALTIC... ...cccccrcceccscccscesenecccccecccsccesecscess Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC .....ccecccccccavcstevecscccee sovsessecseess Capt. Grafton 


pee ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service very care 
Usen taken i thet, construction, a ano Inter oH to-ensure at and 


an cil lor p for el orc 
rerpoel, 8190 Pciusi lusive use of extra size 


No Sartoun be socered eat paid for. 
- ment tint PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. , 
rom New Yor From iverpool 
Wednesday-..March.. ..+++. .5th, 1851 Saturday....... Feb: 
Wea ancotey.. "March.........-19th, Saturday... oneeer .Povreart ” ae YS = 
ednesday. “Aprilsseee covocctG, °f Saturday........March..... 











Grednesiay... Til. .esesseee 16th, * Saturday........March...... (aoe ¢ 
--10th, “ Wednesday ....April.........«- 9th, “ 

d . Wedoesday ....April.......+.. 30th, “ 

; Wednesday .... ay. 4th, 

‘“ Wednesday.e...May . hb, “ 

“ Wednesday.... June «llth, * 























Saturday ...... ‘August... ecereces 6th, ” 
Saturday ......August........ 80th, ** Wed inesday...- Aupust eocccccecce . 6th, * 
Saturday ......Seprember....J3:h, “ Wednesday.... August....... vee thy 8 
Saturday ......September.. .2°th, “ Wednesday....September . s 
Saturday ......October......1lth, “ Wednesday .. September..... “ity ed 
Saturday ......October ......25tb, Wednesday... October .......... e 
Saturday .November .... .8th, ba Wednesday.... Octover « v....0. ‘the ¢ 
Saturday -. November .... -22d, “ Wednesday....October. -.29th, “* 
Saturday - December ....6'h, “ see Novei, ber «. ‘ “ 
Saturday ...... December ....20th, w +» »-November ..... “ 
w ++-»December.,.... Led 
Ww «ee» December ...... Pri ve 
For freight or passage, 


ovety 
DWARD K. COLLINS, No. = Wall Street, 
yes 
CO. 13 King’s yrs Yi 

. or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Aras Yard, Le oy eee 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Sil e 
elry, speaees & Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are si, bee ae. 

therein expressed. 


After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the abo 
willbe materially rebnetd. ght by above Steamers from may ot 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool! hav 
arranged for their ci from each port on the Ist, 1th, 16th, and 26th : 
o 



















the ships to succeed eac: er in the following order, viz— of every month, 
Ships. Ca From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb..........- Copper. ooeeeesMar. 1., ated! 1...Nov. 1 . 
Constellation .. SERS ab ves chbes oes BB .cchtcoulls 11 Apr. S Hag. 1. Bee. 6 
Yorkshire... ..Shearman.., «+16 Y 
Garrick........ 1. oe pedecwrcecsoes 
Isaac Wright........ —* 
Waterloo .......++0++-Harvey.....s0.. 
Montezuma.......... "ne C Colirey. css. IB .cccoee WB. 
Henry Clay... ceeseoscced — Prin Pere. 26... 26 . ms 
Columbia..........++6+ Bidpis penncdesntellili 1... May 1.. oops. li}. 
Underwriter weeee 8 play... cores ell iscorecceklessscesel | sooee seekens 
a ttan -H 
Siddons.. P py 26 Mer, 1 ‘ll. “alge Roe 
New York “Brigge aves de tiossoas Mioenssoul 
West Poni. Allen. eseeeaieaceseivsavere 
elia.... ee y.. Doc 
Roscius. ....+...+++0+-SHOPPY.. +00 — Js “Aug }-.. pron 





aupene ships are aliof the largest clase, and are commanded b f character 

eee. % "het — poy mnt ve ped — all tnt can be decked in. point of coe ol 
they ished e escri best kind. Puac- 

tuality in the days of 5 Pe will be stricti ‘adhered . er, 


of Passage to Liverpool cosees seceeeeeee B75 


to New o eee 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, C onstellation, and Underwriter, 
rn KERMIT & £160, Liverpoo 1. 
ive 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddocs. oan Clay, and Garrick, 

POFFORD, TIL STON & CU., N. ¥. 
BROWN *SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents ome ng) Manhatten, M Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Pidelia, 


Webb, and ‘New Y: Fork 4 » te =. an 
GOooD or C. SHA 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO” Liver at & CO.N. ¥, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 2TH OF EVERY MONTH 
Hyd end packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will euc 


other sailing 
York on the Sth and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th ‘and 26th, and Poriameath 


on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships Masters. Days of Salling from Days of wie frow 
Devonshire, ne H May % Bopt . 

‘ons! Ww, ovey flay t Jan. 8 we 23, Oct. a) F 
Northumberland, ‘ Be 94 2%/July 13, Nov. 13, March 13 
Geathamptcn, new, Tinker, June 8. Oct, ry Feb. 8} “2B, 2, “ 938 

hamp on, “ oe z 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marchal ane “4 Dec Ana 
Marg. Evans, ‘ uy, a ¢ oe 2 13, Jan. 13, Ma: 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold > 8, Dee, 8, April & 28, rd 28 
Ame. le, oane, 24, 244Oct. 13, Feb. is June 13 


These ships are al) of Soipiocnieiion are commanded by able and experie ° 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Geseee, &e., an of Gntenen P- 


The price of cabin posenge is now fixed at $75. 
and liquors. Neither the Sou nor owners afthee pack Prelit te ne. without wines 








r for letters 
parcels, or sent by them, unless regular B f Lading are signed th . 
hie to OHN ORISWOL 70 South street, aay. 
y 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO,’ London. 
———— 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO 3 BARCLAY STRFET. 





ow StS OR ed > be 


i 





